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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


7 ITH the cherry blossoms abloom in Potomac 

Park bidding welcome to the returning so- 

lons, the extra session of Congress promises 

to be something more than a honeymoon 

celebration. In the interim between Inaug- 

uration and the legislative co-ordination 

with the Hoover administration, there has 

been lively discussion on the farm issue, oil 

leases, tariff, and economy in that general 

way which is always a part of any govern- 

ment program. The President has turned 

over the Mayflower to the Navy and the stable of inactive 
saddle horses to the Army and indicated that his recrea- 
tion will be “fishing on his own hook.” The new Cabinet 
are finding their legislative legs as they move up closer 
to the Cabinet table and listen to the softly-spoken sug- 
gestions from the President as he glances across the room 
with his eyes focused on the picture of Abraham Lincoln 
hanging over the mantel. The sweeping cancellation of 
governmental oil leases created a few extra rush hours 
at the Interior Department and occasioned an upheaval 
in the states where the oil lands were located. The gov- 
ernors protested and even Senator Walsh, after his long 
chase for oil scandals and apparent opposition to govern- 
ment leases was baffled. Secretary of State Stimson was 
the late arrival to complete the Cabinet circle. Now the 
Pandora box of diplomatic appointments has been opened. 


* * a 


HE vacancy at Paris occasioned by the passing of 

Myron T. Herrick was counted a pivotal point. 

Secretary Stimson also brought with him some 
ideas on the Philippine situation which concern the 
pending tariff bill. The social status of Mrs. Gann, the 
sister of Vice-President Curtis, whom he has chosen as 
hostess of his vice-presidential household, was a tempest 
in a teapot. Vital influences sometimes accrue from so- 
cial usages and traditions, but one precedent has recently 
been established in Washington that has a nation-wide 
effect. At a recent dinner given by an eminent society 
leader all liquor was absolutely banished, said to be the 
first of the kind since the Volstead Act was passed. This 
is looked upon as an effect of the President’s inauguration 
address and will likely do more to enforce Prohibition 
than all the officers of the law can accomplish. When it 
becomes the smart thing not to have liquor, the people 
will begin to wonder why it was ever looked upon as an 
essential to human health and happiness, as long as they 
can review the conditions that did exist when the saloons 
flourished on every corner and liquor interests were in 
control of state and government affairs to a large extent. 


N the War Department Secretary James W. Good has 
| seemed to fit right into the work as if he had always 
had that sort of a job. His experience as a congress- 
man gave him something of an idea of the powers of a 
Cabinet officer from another angle. He now sits on the 
other side of the desk. A thorough student and capable 
executive he is starting in to make a record of a War De- 
partment in peace times that will record eventful progress 
and may include the construction of the Nicaragua Canal. 
The Secretary recently made his debut on a Radio “hook- 
up” and gave a most interesting history of the war de- 
partment from the beginning of the Republic to the pres- 
ent time—dividing any history into two epochs. 


*% *% ak 


RADITIONS associated with two presidents of the 
United States are suggested when one meets 
Charles Francis Adams, the new Secretary of the 

Navy. The descendant of two chief executives and treas- 
urer of Harvard College, a yachtsman of renown, would 
indicate some of the qualifications of the new Secretary. 
His knowledge of navigation and love of the tang of the 
sea will assist in co-ordinating the administration of a 


civilian with the ever-picturesque and romantic naval de- 


partment ‘of Uncle Sam. The program of new cruisers 
and the rapid development of an American Merchant Ma- 
rine bid fair to make the Navy Department a busy centre 
of world-wide activities for the next four years. 


* * * 


HE floral display in the grounds of the Agricultural 
Building form a fitting environment for a Secre- 
tary of a Department that is very close to the peo- 

ple. The new Secretary, Arthur M. Hyde hails from Mis- 
souri and preserves the traditions of his state in insisting 
on “Show Me” before he makes a move. He was born in 
Princeton, Missouri in 1877, but now lives at Trenton in 
that state. He graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan at the age of twenty-two and secured an LL.B from 
the State University of Iowa in 1900. As governor of 
Missouri for four years he made a record as an executive 
that doubtless led to his appointment to the Cabinet. Few 
men in public life have been closer to the real needs of 
the farmer and have a keener appreciation of the neces- 
sities of making the farm pay than Arthur Hyde, as he 
is addressed by the home folks. He practised law just 
long enough to have an intelligent conception of the legal 
rights of a farmer and a knowledge of the taxation and 
marketing burdens that the farmers have had to carry 
in good and bad seasons as they sow and reap. 
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F there was one 
portfolio in the 
Cabinet that en- 

gaged the intense per- 

sonal interest of Pres- 
ident Hoover it was 
that of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 
which absorbed his un- 
divided attention for 
eight years. The 
choice fell to Robert 

Patterson Lamont, a 

manufacturer born in 

Detroit, in 1867, but 

now living in Chicago. 

Mr. Lamont was one 

of the engineers at the 

historic Columbian 

World’s Fair at Chi- 

cago in the early nine- 

ties, a builder and a 

contractor as well. He 

became first vice-pres- 

ident of the Simplex 
W. W. Atterbury, President of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. 


Railway Appliance Company in 1897 
and 1912 found him president of the 
American Steel Foundries. As Chair- 
man of the Board of the Griffin Wheel 
Company and Director of the First 
National Bank, Armour Company, 
American Radiator, Dodge Brothers, 
International Harvester, Montgom- 
ery Ward, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, it would seem as if he had 
some quite extensive experience in 
the operation of large corporations. 
During the war he was a command- 
ing major of the National Army and 
Chief of the Procurement Division of 
the Ordnance Department. There is 
something in the glance of the eyes 
that tells you that R. P. Lamont 
knows what he is talking about when 
he begins a conversation and Hoover- 
like it may not continue long. In his 
business operations he has co-oper- 
ated with the Department long before 
he dreamed that he might become the 
head of what has already become one 
of the most important organizations functioning within 
the circle of government operations. The department has 
become popular in foreign countries. 


Hon. 


* co * 


HE old saying that “Time flies” is no longer a mere 
figure of speech, for the clocks run regularly on the 
air mail planes and help regulate the schedule of 


air mail. Old time veterans in the departments were slow 
in realizing that air mail service means more speed and 
no more effort to secure it than the selection of a different 
stamp. Private capital is being utilized in the develop- 
ment of the air mail routes and transporting the aerial 
mail. Students of the history of the postoffice department 
insist that this policy would have represented a saving for 
Uncle Sam if it had been adopted years ago, for was it 
not Henry Ford who offered to handle all the United 
States mail on a contract and save Uncle Sam millions? 
In the meantime, time flies and no invention has been 
conceived yet that will check the onward, eternal process. 
In the meantime the Radio continues to announce the cur- 
rent time, keeping Grandfather’s clock on the job. 


— 


HEN Sarah A. Reed wrote her wonderful book 
\W “Romance of Arlington House” she contributed 

much to literature that interests and fascinates 
young people. The book is a story of old letters presumed 
to have been discovered in Arlington House, written far 
back in the days when Lafayette was a visitor and when 
the first and original Virginia of the series had her love 
affair. It tells about it in the letters to her mother, in 
the most unaffected and simple way which reveals that the 
method and manner of falling in love does not vary with 
the centuries. Miss Reed’s home is in Erie, Pennsylvania 
where she has entertained such distinguished men as 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Garrison, and other eminent au- 
thors and poets belonging to the New England galaxy. 
In this same library she has conducted a Monday after- 
noon class since 1887—forty-two years, who have studied 
together the history of the world, taking up the various 
countries one by one and giving a day now and then to 
biographical studies. Few women have contributed more 
to the inspirational welfare of those with whom she has 
come in contact than Sarah Reed, the beloved author and 
citizen of the United States. 


* * % 


OLLOWING a time-honored cus- 
Fk tom Arthur E. Cook, after many 

years of public service from 
early boyhood, has hung out his 
shingle as an attorney-at-law. He 
was born in Grand Rapids; Mich., in 
1895 and worked on an eighty acre 
farm to regain his health. When this 
was done he attended night school, 
riding eight miles back and forth to 
attend classes. He-secured a position 
as stenographer in the Postoffice De- 
partment, but continued his habit of 
studying at night in the university 
course of Business Administration 
and higher Accountancy. He also did 
evening work in the Radio school and 
graduated from the National Univer- 
sity Law School of Washington and 
was admitted to practice. He became 
Private Secretary to Secretary Davis 
in 1921 and was assigned a year later 
to represent the Labor Department 
on the Radio Advisory Committee 
which develops and recommends the 


Robert P. Lamont 
Secretary of Commerce 


needs and policies of 
federal activity in ra- 
dio operation. In 1927 
he was appointed As- 
sistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, having 
in charge the adjudi- 
cation of immigration 
cases involving exclu- 
sion, deportment, con- 
tract labor violation 
and Chinese matters. 
His experience in the 
consular service at 
Kobe, Japan, investi- 
gating opportunities 
for American trade de- 
velopment in the large 
cities of Japan served 
him well in his work 
in the Labor Depart- 
ment where he has 


; . Arthur E. Cook, fe 
conducted official in- 


the Secretai 


ssistant to 
or 
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vestigation in thirty different countries on four conti- 
nents, relating to industrial and immigration conditions. 

After his resignation he completed a text book on Im- 
migration written in simple language and most illumi- 
nating and almost sensational in its revelations, which 
was published by Callaghan and Company of Chicago. 
He is also the author of History of the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation and con- 
tributed to the American Year Book. An article from his 
pen on the all-important subject of Citizenship will ap- 
pear in the NATIONAL MAGAZINE in May, which will prove 
a startling revelation to over half a million people who 
think they are American citizens while legally and tech- 
nically they are not on Uncle Sam’s family roster. 

* * * 

N the night David Belasco’s last play “Mima” 
was produced I could not resist thinking of the 
days when the Belasco Theatre was opened in 

Washington. Then comparatively unknown, David Be- 
lasco was hailed in Washington with all the distinction of 
a statesman. His productions have always had an appeal 
to the congressional mind, for his “Du Barry” when first 
produced at the New National Theatre 
in 1901 was a veritable December sen- 
sation. As usual his last play involved 
the unusual. The theatre was closed for 
rehearsals of the play and the stage ap- 
paratus was seemingly so fiery and elec- 
trical that the boxes were even covered 
with metal, the orchestra pit removed 
and special steps built from stage to 
proscenium. In fact the whole stage was 
remodeled so that special elevators from 


Benjamin F. Yoakum, 
Ardent Advocate of Farm Relief 


FP HE giant 
flag sur- 
rounded 

by the emblems 

of the different 

states waved a 

greeting to 

Walter E. 

Brown, the 

new Postmas- 

ter General 
when he sat 
himself down 
in the swivel 
chair to direct 
the affairs of 
the Postoffice Department in Washington’s cabinet. Ben- 

jamin Franklin was the first P.G.M. of the U.S.A. 

and the traditions of thrift prevail. Increased revenues 

from air mail service and the expansion of the Postal 

Savings department, together with the growing revenue 

that comes with expanding trade, lend the hope ever-elu- 

Sive that some day Uncle Sam may be able to operate a 

postal department without a deficit. The added expense 

of rural free delivery and service demanded by swift- 
moving business operations keep on absorbing whatever 
little savings may accrue. 


George B. Logan, Attorney of St. Louis, Mo. 


the Bottomless Pit § 977): 
could be utilized. Al- ~ ™% 
together it involveda § © 
sum for production | 
that would have made 

the Senate Finance 
Committee look up. 

But as one Senator 
remarked, “It gives 

us a foreglimpse of 

the hereafter, and 
when we _ attended 
‘Mima’ we fully real- 

ized that we had had 

‘a hell of a time of 

it?’ and enjoyed a 
closer acquaintance 

with His Satannic 
Majestic than is pos- 

sible in the routine of 
public life in Wash- 
ington.” Leonore UI- 


Frank A. Clark 
World Tours Organizer 


ric, with her queenly suite of cour- 
tiers and versatile roles revealed 
many feminine emotions like the 
facets of a diamond. 


* a 


HEN a Senator or Congress- 
man retires or a bank pres- 
ident or business man be- 

comes chairman of the board, or a 
widow has a nice budget of insur- 
ance money, there is thought of a 
tour around the world. The cus- 
tom has become so prevalent that 
it is estimated that Americans 
spend over a billion dollars in 
travel abroad, while the Round the 
World tours have assumed the pro- 
portions of a continuous parade 
circling the world on ships and by 
rail. One of the pioneers in the 
development of Around the World tours is Mr. Frank 
Clark, who is well-known in Washington, because his cli- 
entele includes names that would make a most impressive 
miniature “Who’s Who.” In his office in the Times Build- 
ing in New York he now directs what has become one of 
the best-known Around the World enterprises. Here have 
been registered the names of many prominent public men 
who have enjoyed this climax of a successful career on 
the Frank Clark plan. There was a time when “around 
the world” brought suggestions of the visionary writ- 
ings of Jules Verne, but now it has become so general 
that every town, city or village who has not had at 
least one inhabitant who has circled the world is not keep- 
ing up with the average distinction of an average Ameri- 
can community. The friends of Frank A. Clark feel that 
he has contributed much towards the intelligence of 
America by insisting on sending people far afield on their 
vacation tours. 


* % * 


British Publisher, chairman of the Daily Chronicle 
group of newspapers in London, gave us a new an- 
gle of ourselves, not altogether laudatory. He predicted 
the return of Lloyd George to the ministry and told of the 
responsibility he feels of being the guiding spirit of eigh- 
teen weekly and fifteen daily papers, and the manufac- 


Ts visit of William Harrison, the distinguished 
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turer of eight thousand tons of pulp and paper per 
week. After a call at the White House, Mr. Har- 
rison discussed the reason why England favored 
the Kellogg Peace Pact and why England must 
gladly pay her war debt to reestablish London as 
the money center of the world, and to make good 
the high reputation for commercial integrity 
which Great Britain has built up through the 
years. 
* %* * 





OMEONE has said that our government is 
more or less a government of lawyers and this 
“ would seem to be so when you note the occu- 
pations of the members of the legislative bodies. 
At all events, Washington is the Mecca of lawyers, 
for where is the young man studying his Black- 
stone who does not dream of appearing sometime 
before that august tribunal known as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Among the 
prominent attorneys of the west who have legal 
business in Washington is George B. Logan of St. 
Louis. He has never made any pretense of being 
a public man, but he has, in his way, rendered 
most efficient public service. He was the organi- 
zer of the City Club in St. Louis which brought 
together many of the professional men in that city 
and established for them a club home that has be- 
come well known by travelers visiting that city. 
In his own quiet and efficient way, Mr. Logan is 
one of those lawyers who delight in the work of 
the profession itself, and his popularity among the 
business men of his home city is evidence of the 
success he has made in adding another institution 
to the list that has made southern hospitality fa- 
mous in good old St. Louis. 


* * cg 


Tes history of the National Capital is indissolubly 


associated with the development of railroads which 

marks the real growth of the country in the past 
century. The Pennsylvania Railroad, from a modest be- 
ginning, has become one of the great transportation sys- 
tems of the world, and at the head of this Railroad is W. 
W. Atterbury, the man who has operated trains in and 
out of Washington as roadmaster, general manager on to 
executive head of the great railway organization. On the 
last day of January, 1866, a boy was born in New Albany, 
Ind., who has destined to add lustre to the galaxy of fa- 
mous men that hail from the Hoosier State. At the age 
of twenty he had obtained a Ph. B. from Yale and was an 
apprentice in the Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, later being promoted to road foreman. An assis- 
tant engineer of motive power and master mechanic and 


Mrs. Sarah A. Reed, author of “Romance of « 





President Younggreen of the International Advertising Association, 
who has completed arrangements for the convention in Berlin, 1929 


later superintendent of motive power, William Wallace 
Atterbury made a record that attracted the attention of 
his superiors. At thirty-seven he was general manager 
of the road and in 1912 vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions. During the war he was granted leave of absence to 
direct construction and operation of United States mili- 
tary railroads in France, where he earned the military 
honors of Brigadier-General of the U. S. A. In 1925 he 
was elected president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
became a pre-eminent figure in the railroad world known 
the wide world over. 

In his modest office at Broad Street station he continues 
to work with the same intensity as when he was looking 
after old “99” in the roundhouse, ready for the ride over 
the famous Horseshoe Curve, with its stiff grade. 

In his address before the Chamber of Commerce in 

Boston and other leading cities, he indicated a firm 

grasp of the problenis in the railroad situation. It in- 

dicated a new era of understanding between the public 
and the railroads. 


* * bo 


HERE will be a gathering of notable business 
men of the world at the annual meeting of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association to be held in 

Berlin, Germany, during the first days of August, 1929. 
Mr. Charles Younggren, the president of this organi- 
zation of world-wide Friendship, has recently returned 
from Europe, where he has completed arrangements for 
what it is believed will be the most important gather- 
ing of business men that has ever assembled. Presi 
dent Hindenburg of the Republic of Germany has take! 
active interest in the event and will indicate the nev 
“Hindenburg line” that has been established in Ger 
many since the days of the World War, evidencing th: 
hope of making peace the dominant policy of all nations 
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HEN the Department of Justice 

was assigned to take over the 

enforcement of Prohibition, it 
did not disturb William DeWitt Mitchell, ssedaiven” eaten wae pene _ 
the new Attorney-General. He had al- OPPORTUNIT: =] —CHANCE OF A LIFETIME— 
ready confronted the situation in the es ROSES, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 
courts. His father was Justice of the Rae —— 
Supreme Court of Minnesota for twenty 
years and the son started in to study 
electrical engineering at the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale. Returning to 
the University of Minnesota, he could 
not resist the call of the law and began 
practice in St. Paul thirty-three years 
ago. His service as Solicitor-General 
under President Coolidge and activities 
in Red Cross and railroad administra- 
tion, charter commissions and other 
matters involving an alert legal mind, 
including acting as judge advocate of 
the Second Army Corps:in 1898 and 
colonel of the 206th Regiment during 
the war, gives him a military as well as 
a legal record. The wheels of justice 
are likely to be speeded up under his 
energetic leadership. 


Fos 7 ¥ t PLA) 














* * * 


é i Old Guard in the Cabinet is 





represented by Secretary Andrew 

W. Mellon of the Treasury De- 
partment and James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor. They had already served 
eight years with Herbert Hoover in the 
Cabinet room and the achievements of 
these two departments in the critical 
years following the war on into an un- 
paralleled period of prosperity speaks 





for itself. There was scarcely a ripple 
of excitement noticeable in these depart- 
ments as one administration succeeded 
another in the general routine at Wash- 
ington that is a basic and constituent 
factor in the history of the nation. 














William Harrison, the eminent English newspaper and magazine publisher who recently 
2 “ -. visited America 
NE of the first of the distinguished railroad presi- tonio and Arkansas Pass Railroad, the Gulf, Colorado and 
dents to be born in the Lone Star State was Ben- Santa Fe, and Chairman of the Board of the St. Louis 
jamin F. Yoakum. His birthplace was Limestone and San Francisco, Director of the Seaboard Air Line, 
County and he was early interested in the railroad that Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Chicago and 
covered the broad prairies and forests of his native state. Eastern Illinois and the Rock Island, he has a well- 
As Traffic Manager and General Manager of the San An- rounded experience in the railroad world. Of recent 
years he has been greatly interested in 
the Farm Problem and has made a very 
close study of the bills that have been 
introduced. He was emphatically op- 
posed to the Equalization Fee and in- 
sists upon Farmer rather than Federal 
control, insisting that the “Commodity 
Advisory Councils” do not offer much to 
the farmer. Mr. Yoakum helped to ad- 
vance the public interest in the farm 
question to a high educational plane 
during the last presidential campaign. 
He has outlined a definite plan. As he 
noted in his letter to President Hoover: 
“Farmers are as anxious as those en- 
gaged in other lines of industry to place 
their business on a paying basis, and 
will do so if given an equal opportunity, 
which depends almost entirely on their 
being able to conduct their own market- 
ing system. They have proved their 
ability to produce. Certainly, they can 
prove their ability to sell, under proper 


legislation.” 
Scene from Belasco’s “Mima” show with Leonore Ulric and her court in Hades 
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Matel Keyes Babcock, Landscape Architect 


Suburban Garden, Estate of Mrs. Annie E. Libbey, Newton Mass., see “With Flowers,” page 306 
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Chiang Kai-Shek’s Rise to Presidency 


At Forty-one he became the Chief Executive of the Chinese Republic—His success a marvel in 
modern history of Ancient Cathay—Problems confronting the great Oriental Republic 


EET China’s leading political figure 
—Chiang Kai-shek—appointed pres- 
4 ident of that vast domain at the 
age of forty-one years. In appearance he is 
moderately tall, approximately five feet six 
inches, and weighs about 140 pounds. He 
has a high forhead, delicate features, and 
the face of a scholar. There is no bombast 
about this young master, but a quiet dig- 
nity and the persuasive oratory so impor- 
tant in a person of his position. His real 
name is Chiang Chung-Chen but he is gen- 
erally known as Chiang Kai-shih or Chiang 
Kai-shek. He does not look the soldier. A 
profound tl.oughtfulness lurks in his fea- 
tures and sincerity marks his every move. 
In 1887 Chiang Kai-shek came into this 
world. His father was a tradesman in the 
tiny village of Chiko, near the city of Fen- 
ghua in the Chieng Province. He died 
when the boy was young, and the mother, 
no doubt, sensing the child’s intellectual 
possibilities, undertook to direct his train- 
ing. He entered a preparatory military 
school in Nanking after completing his 
primary school education. Having deter- 
mined upon making the army his profession 
he fastened most of his attention on mili- 
tary science. Later he went to Japan, but 
was rejected at the Tokyo Military Acad- 
emy. Chiang Kai-shek returned home and 
entered Paotingfu. Academy where he 
showed unusual alertness in military tac- 
tics. In 1906 with the assistance of his own 
school he went to Tokyo again and was this 
time accepted at the same academy where 
once before he had been refused entrance. 
While he was in Japan Chiang Kai-shek 
met Sun Yat Sen. Undoubtedly he little 
knew then that a few years afterward he 
would be of invaluable assistance to that 
noted personage. In 1911 he was appointed 
his secretary, and participated actively in 
the storming of Shanghai by the Revolu- 
tionary forces under General Ch’eh Ch’i- 
mei; he served with General Ch’eh until the 
latter was dismissed by Yuan Shih-kai. 
Years of hardship followed for Chiang Kai- 
shek, and then in 1920 he became junior 
clerk on the Chinese stock exchange in 
Shanghai and remained there for a few 
months. He lost his position because he 
dared to influence some of his fellow work- 
men with his Revolutionary preachings. 
When, in 1923, Dr. Sun Yat Sen was in 
need of a chief of staff he turned to this 
young radical as his assistant. From No- 
vember of that year until March, 1924, he 
was in Russia, a student of Bolshevism at 
Moscow. There he absorbed Russia’s mili- 
tary system and strategy. In April he re- 
turned to Canton. A cadet training school 
outside the city disciplined the pupils in 


By CHUNG P. LUM 


military drill as well as party principles. 
Many Russians were on its staff and officers 
of the Nationalist Army were trained there. 
Simplicity was the keynote to all that went 
on within the doors of that institution, and 
over the entrance one read: “He who seeks 
place or riches need not enter here.” 
Chiang Kai-shek became the director. 

It was not long before Chiang Kai-shek 
was given the opportunity to exhibit his 
dexterity and courage. Chen Chiung-ming 
revolted against Sun Yat Sen, captured 
Canton, and drove out Sen and his follow- 
ers. Chiang Kai-shek led an army against 
him and restored Canton to the President’s 


Chiang Kai-Shek, President of the 
Chinese Republic 


party. As a mark of gratefulness for this 
victory he was given the post of Generalis- 
simo of the Nationalist Army. The follow- 
ing year he routed Chiung Ching-ming who 
had long held the northern half of the Can- 
ton Province and forced him to flee on a 
warship. Shortly after this he defeated 
him a second time, storming Waichow, a 
walled and fortified city that had not been 
attacked for a thousand years, in a most 
daring fight. 

The next honor which Chiang Kai-shek 
earned was his election (January, 1926) as 
a member of the Kuomintang (National- 
ists) Central Executive Committee, and the 
accompanying leadership of the Revolution. 
He received 249 votes as against 248 for 
Wang Chao-ming. Two months later he 
joined the right section of the Kuomintang 
to put down the Communists. Madame Sun 


Yat Sen and her adherents formed the left 
wing. Then he heard cries of “traitor” be- 
cause of his split with the Communist 
Party, but this did not disturb him at all, 
for he was solid in his opinion. His rival, 
Wang Chao-ming, soon resigned and went 
abroad, leaving him sole master in Canton. 
To be commander-in-chief of the Revolu- 
tionary forces of a country at thirty-eight 
years of age certainly indicated uncommon 
ability, and it was then that Chiang Kai- 
shek took the oath of office. However, it 
had not the slightest effect upon his mod- 
esty, and in his quiet way he continued to 
turn aside everything that had no bearing 
on his life work. 

In July he led the troops northward, a 
thousand miles, up and down mountain 
sides and across mountain passes, defeated 
Wu Pei-fu, and captured the industrial cit- 
ies of Wuchang and Hankow. This made 
him master of virtually half of China. So 
reserved is the man that he would not at- 
tribute his successes to his own planning 
and method of procedure but to the work 
of the Nationalist Army. Nevertheless, his 
troops were aware of his strength and skill, 
and were actually astonished at his phe- 
nomenal success. He has been proclaimed 
the Revolution’s ablest general. And 
rightly, for only the eye of a great com- 
mander can foresee the chances for con- 
quest as Chiang Kai-shek saw them. His 
mind was at work constantly in the days of 
the Revolution, just as it is now, contriving 
all possible good for China. So, when in 
May, 1927, he was called to suppress the 
Communists in Shanghai and neighboring 
places, he knew it was his duty to respond 
to the voice that shouted for freedom. Fol- 
lowing upon this he formed a Nationalist 
Government at Nanking in opposition to the 
one at Hankow which Madame Sen had al- 
ready announced. 

The first attempt to overthrow the Revo- 
lutionary Government of Canton occurred 
about this time. Chiang Kai-shek ordered 
the troops to expel all Russians for he had 
a certain aversion toward their labor pol- 
icies. He disagreed with Borodin, his one- 
time Russian advisor, because Borodin 
would see no compromise, whereas Chiang 
Kai-shek believed in a compromise of meth- 
ods. July of that year found Chiang Kai- 
shek withdrawing from Shantung. In Au- 
gust he was defeated near Nanking. Sud- 
cenly he resigned all posts in the National- 
ist Government and retired to Japan. Gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with his policies arose 
chiefly because of the envy of his associated 
military commanders. When he surren- 
dered as Generalissimo of the Kuomintang 
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Levon West on the Jury of Art Federation 


The phenomenal rise of the young etcher to a merited position in the art world of Europe and America 
—Appointed to help select works of American art for the exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in London 


work in his New York studio I could 

not resist recalling the days when he 
made his entrance to New York from the 
West—determined to succeed in his beloved 
and chosen art of etching. A pupil of the 
late Joseph Pennell who had pro- 
nounced him a student of unusual 
promise, it was not long after that he 
was pulling the etching press of the 
master and wielding the steel point on 
copper with an unerring touch for true 
lines. 

There were days of discouragement 
because one false move of the steel 
point destroys valuable copper. It is 
facetiously remarked that there are 
some etchers that have consumed the 
product of a young copper mine get- 
ting a fair start. Not so with Levon 
West. He was first of all thoroughly 
trained from early childhood in his 
technique and understood how to put 
the soulful touch and atmosphere in 
prosaic lines. 

He seemed to have the magic of 
making his pen create a picture for 
others to share with him—there is a 
sort of a companionship with those 
who view and study his work. As a 
small lad his father insisted upon Le- 
von having about him reproductions 
of master artists—there were no dis- 
tracting chromos on the wall. A de- 
scendant of the family of Benjamin 
West, he seemed to inherit a natural 
talent for drawing and began early 
decorating the dining room wall paper 
with his pencil. Attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he worked his 
way on through the graduation week 
by doing drawings for railroad fold- 
ers. Some of this work done for the 
Great Northern Railway foreshadowed 
the unusual talents of the college stu- 
dent. Keen on portraits he made pen 
sketches of many notable people who 
visited Minneapolis, all of whom ap- 
proved his work with an autographic 
appreciation. This list included Cal- 
vin Coolidge, General Pershing, Pad- 
erewski and many other world-re- 
nowned celebrities. 

In 1925 he came east with the in- 
tention of entering Harvard, and con- 
tinuing his art studies in Boston. He 
called upon me on the eve of my de- 
parture for a trip to Spain. We 
chatted for a moment, resuming a 
pleasant acquaintance that had developed in 
seven or eight years of correspondence, for 
I had already printed some of his work in 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. He then and 
there decided to go with me to Spain, at 


Q) ‘work in ni young Levon West at 


considerable sacrifice—but it was decisive. 
On that tour he insists that he received the 
great inspiration of his life to become an 
etcher. He visited Zuloaga, the famous 


Spanish painter at his studio in Zumaya 
and received the hearty commendation of 


Levon West busy sketching in the shadows of the 


Capitol at Washington 


the celebrated artist on his etchings. He 
made a number of etchings of his castle in 
Spain which were printed in the book “Vivid 
Spain.” They not only evoked the admira- 
tion and commendation of art critics, but 


proved that he had a way of choosing sub- 
jects that pleased the popular fancy with- 
out in the least compromising on artistic re- 
quirements. Some of these etchings re- 
ceived the personal autograph commenda- 
tion of Prima de Rivera and King Alphonso 
XIII in letters to the author of the 
book. He made the first famous Lind- 
bergh etching published in the art 
supplement of the New York Times. 

An extensive traveler, he caught 
the inspiration of Glacier Park and 
created a series of mountain views 
that was a sensation among the lov- 
ers of etchings at the exhibition given 
by Kennedy and Company, Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. From this time on 
his advancement was rapid, for a little 
over a year ago, after young West 
had held his first exhibition in New 
York, many editions of his plates were 
sold out. In 1928 he won the Charles 
M. Lea prize for the best American 
print of the year. 

Now the art world was asking some- 
thing about the young artist who had 
even excelled the work of veterans. 
Art galleries throughout the country 
vied with each other for exhibitions of 
his art and prints were sent’ to galler- 
ies in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and many other 
cities, where they received the enthu- 
siastic praise of the critics, and earned 
the substantial endorsement of the 
public—who bid high for specimens of 
his work. Since fine etchings are 
printed only in editions of one hun- 
dred after which the plate is destroyed, 
it is now a rarity to find one of Mr. 
West’s earlier prints on the market. 

Exhibitions of his recent prints ex- 
clusively have been held the current 
year in Birmingham, Milwaukee, Ro- 
chester, Syracuse and Albany, which 
were the preliminaries of the impres- 
sive exhibition held in New York this 
year, of the work of one who has be- 
come a most interesting figure in the 
eyes of the present-day art world as 
an etcher of pre-eminence. He was 
appointed by the American Federa- 
tion of Arts to serve on the jury of 
selection for the purpose of assembling 
a collection of American prints to be 
exhibited at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London in the summer of 
1929. This was a fitting appreciation 
of a young artist whose career has 

been termed sensationally rapid by art con- 
noisseurs, for it was only a few years ago 
that Mr. West made his debut as an etcher, 
having worked previously at oils and illus- 
trating. 


Continued on page 322 
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A U.S. Westminster Choir Touring Europe 


A Choir Organization in Dayton, Ohio, wins a world-wide fame and the approval of 
musical critics, under the management of Mrs. H. E. Talbott and 
direction of John Finley Williamson 


to musical America. The Dayton, 

Ohio, Westminster Choir, of sixty 
voices, young men and women, under the 
direction of John Finley Williamson, have 
added new laurels in the Old World, the 
cradle of music, to the honors acclaimed 
them by their own country. They sailed 
in March for a tour of European countries 
and have carried off the “palm of victory” 
as was predicted by Mr. Walter Damrosch 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
His appreciation had much to do with in- 
spiring the tour when he commented un- 
reservedly: 

“This Choir shows fine musicianship and 
work of understanding character second to 
none heard in this country or elsewhere. It 
is doing the most important constructive 
work that has been done in America in the 
last twenty years.” 

His words of appreciation were supple- 
mented by P. A. Scholes of London in a 
London broadcast, after hearing them at 
the Conference of Musicians in Chicago: 

“The very best choral music I heard in 
America was in Dayton, Ohio—the home of 
the famous Westminster Choir which tours 
all America and soon will come to this coun- 
try. Be prepared to give them a welcome. 
They deserve it, for their singing of Bach 
and Palestrina is beyond praise.” 

Ernest Bloch whose settings of the An- 
cient Hebrew melodies and compositions 
along those tragic and impressioned themes 
in which the prophets of old proclaimed 
their faith, says, in speaking of the West- 
minster Choir: 


Pe overseas comes cheering news 














Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Sponsor of the Choir 


“If there were twenty such organizations 
led with the same purpose and thorough 
honesty in this country I would feel per- 
fectly safe as to the future of art in the 
United States. This great Choir and the 
school behind it seem ready to serve the 
cause of the greatest art, the interpretation 
of the great polyphonists of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries—Palestrina, Or- 
landi di Lasso, Jasquin de Pres, Vittoria 
and the English and French Madrigalists. 

Writing concerning the choir’s appear- 
ance, Richard S. Davis, the critic, con- 
fesses that he went to hear it with freely 
expressed misgivings, but he remained to 
praise: 

“Music in one of its most beautiful forms 
was heard Saturday night at the Audito- 
rium, where the Dayton Westminster choir 
sang to hundreds of people who had never 
heard such singing before. It was a con- 
cert, but it might have been a religious cere- 
mony. It was at any rate an event to re- 
member and to recall in low moments, as 
an experience as cheering as any of the fine 
things of music can be. 

“Other famous choirs and choruses have 
sung here and each has proved its worth, 
but none of the others has had quite the 
quality of the Westminster choristers. 
Here were trained voices, not all of them 
exceptional individually, perhaps, but each 
a good and responsible instrument. In the 
aggregate they formed an organ of such 
beauty that their songs left the listener 
breathless. Clarity, warmth, grace and 
power—these were the basic qualities and 
out of this material were molded patterns 
of pure loveliness. 

“No musician who has come this way has 
left a more positive impression of sin- 
cerity and ability than the director of the 
choir, John Finley Williamson. He has 














Dr. John Finley Williamson 
Director of the Westminster Choir 


been able, because of his superior ma- 
terial, to produce a chorus that will, until 
we hear a better stand as the most re- 
markable organization of the sort now 
singing. 

“To recount the virtues of Mr. William- 
son’s choir would be only to list the mani- 
fold graces of the ideal chorus. Perfec- 
tion of pitch, deftness in shading, modu- 
lation of the utmost nicety and truly aston- 
ishing balance of voices are assets that 
may be mentioned. The choir sings as a 
mighty instrument played by a master mu- 
sician who feels the surge of songs and 
their sweep and who knows their pur- 
poses. 

“The chorus has deep rumble in its 
basses, firm mellowness in its contraltos, 


The Westminster Choir of Dayton, Ohio, now scoring new triumphs 
in Europe 
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clarity in its tenors and soaring beauty in 
its sopranos. The effect of this funda- 
mental strength is always felt and the 
more intricate the tonal pattern the more 
graceful the song. Stirring climax or 
fading whisper, it is all the same—perfec- 
tion. 

“A note must also be made of the choir’s 
attack, which is as sure as if a single voice 
were singing. Now let it be added that 
no better direction can well be achieved. 
If you seek other qualities to praise, you 
are welcome to write them in. You will 
not be wrong if you bubble over.” 

The Choir was accompanied on its Eu- 
ropean trip by Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Presi- 
dent of the Association, its patroness and 
financial supporter. She has come to be 
recognized as the Patron Saint of this in- 
ternationally known singing organization. 

From the beginning of its work, ‘Mrs. 
Talbott sensed the value of such an organ- 
ization as the Westminster Choir not only 
as regards its work of uplift in the church 
music of her home town—Dayton, but in 
stimulating worshipful music in churches 
generally. Appreciating its value to church 
and music loving audiences through its ren- 
dition of worshipful music with highest ar- 
tistry and its touring feature in this cause, 
she has given to it generously of her time 
and money. 

Mrs. Talbott—one of the busiest women 
in Dayton’s financial, industrial and social 
life—to say nothing of her domestic duties, 
for she is the mother of nine children, who 
with nine “in-laws” and twenty-four grand 
children take much of her time—makes the 
entire tour with the Westminster Choir 
each season. 

“I feel,” said Mrs. Talbott, “that if Amer- 
ica is to become the singing nation to which 
the National Federation of Music Clubs and 
other musical agencies are bending their 
efforts, that end must be reached through 
the advancement of choral music, and that 
the logical place for choral development is 
the church.” 

Whenever Mrs. Talbott has a conviction, 
she uses her resources, both financial and 
creative to carry through that idea to a 
definite and worthwhile completion. To her 
in no small measure, the Westminster Choir 
owes credit for the opportunity to carry to 
other communities its great message. 

For some time Mrs. Talbott has hoped 
to make possible the appearance in Europe 
of this remarkable singing organization— 
not in any spirit of competition with the 
choirs of Europe but in order to show to 
the people of Europe what America is at- 
tempting to do in this line and also that a 
better understanding may exist between the 
choral bodies of the Old and New Worlds. 

At Runnymede Playhouse recently built 
at Mrs. Talbott’s home in Dayton the West- 
minster Choir is often invited to sing. Here 
is one of the loveliest playhouses in America 
primarily a tennis court, but with an ample 
stage and its perfect accoustics is a delight- 
ful place for music. The small rooms which 
line one entire side of the Playhouse are 
filled with choice pieces of old pine and 
maple furniture. Old hunting prints adorn 
the walls and there are wrought iron can- 
delabras. It would be difficult to find a spot 


where the beauty of music is more enhanced 
through the charm of environment. 

One of the high lights of Mrs. Talbott’s 
work in connection with the Westminster 
Choir was when she arranged for a three- 
day Festival of Music in Dayton which in- 
cluded in its program not only the West- 
minster Choir but all auxiliary choirs sing- 
ing under the direction of the Westminster 
Choir student leaders at Memorial Hall and 
with the opening concert at Runnymede 
Playhouse by the Westminster Choir. 

A feature of the Song Festival, including 
eight hundred voices of children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 and—all members of 
the Children’s Choirs of the student direc- 
tors of the Westminster School—in a musi- 
cal pantomine of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
well known work by Dr. Edgar Skillman 
Kelley. The story of Alice and the birds 
and beasts—one that ever appeals to chil- 
dren has added charm when told in song. 

Mrs. Talbott loves the children and is 
thoroughly convinced that through such 
musical training as they receive in the chil- 
dren’s choirs under the direction of the 
Westminster School, not only are their own 
spiritual and intellectual lives enriched but 
society is immeasurably benefited. 

Back of the Dayton Westminster Choir 
which has achieved a world-wide reputation 
for beauty and unanimity of tone, intona- 
tion, perfect enunciation—in fact in all the 
elements that go to make for artistry in the 
art of choral singing—is a very vital and 
potent force. That force is the Dayton 
Westminster Choir School—organized by 
Dr. John Finley Williamson soon after the 
organization of the Choir itself—another 
pioneering achievement in the field of 
church music. 

Proficiency in individual performance is 
not enough, according to Dr. Williamson, to 
fit one for the work which may be demanded 
or better, which may offer itself in choir 
work. And so in addition to a general 
knowledge of musical subjects as regards 
the American church service, each student 
must learn the complete Episcopal service, 
the Roman Catholic service and the Jewish 
service. In this regard nothing is left to 
mere theorizing—the Episcopal service 
being taught by the choir master of Day- 
ton’s largest Episcopal church, the Catholic 
service presented by a priest musician and 
the Jewish service in charge of the director 
of music in a Hebrew Temple. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir School is 
in fact a school of church music offering a 
three years’ course and for the purpose of 
training not only choir singers but choir 
directors—men and women prepared to go 
into other communities to organize and lead 
other choirs—men and women definitely 
committed to careers in church music. 

No text books are used in the Westmin- 
ster Choir School, which again is uniqué in 
that it does not conform to standards. 
Training is decidedly a personal matter— 
each student receiving such instruction as 
his or her capacities best serve. 

This pioneer school in training choir 
directors has proved during the less than 
three years of its existence the value of 
such training, evidenced by the fact that 
there are now some 20 young men—stu- 
dents of the school who direct most success- 


fully choirs in other churches in Dayton 
and near by towns and cities. 

Organized for the purpose of teaching the 
ministry of church music through the ren- 
dition of worshipful music with highest 
artistry the Dayton Westminster Choir, ac- 


_ cording to Dr. Williamson, is trying to 


preach a gospel of feeling and intelligence. 
“We are attempting,” said he, “to recreate 
an interest in the art of hymnology—the 
very source from which our Old Reformers 
—Hus, Knox, Calvin, Luther, Wesley and 
the rest received their inspiration. 

“The art of hymnology has been too long 
neglected. Martin Luther of whom it was 
said by his enemies that he converted more 
with the hymnal than the Bible, made the 
statement that next to theology church 
music is the greatest of the arts. Ruskin 
who once defined architecture as ‘frozen 
music’ did not miss it far. 

“In our musical training we have wan- 
dered too far away from the church. Our 
great musicians of the past—Bach, Schu- 
bert, Haydn, Mendelssohn and the rest were 
trained in the church. Music as a child of 
the church must be brought back to the 
church—to work for it and not against it. 

“We should never lose sight of the fact 
that the one and only purpose of church 
music is worship. Music in itself is not re- 
ligious but if it is to serve its purpose in 
the church it must arouse emotions that are 
religious. 

“In most churches today music occupies 
two fifths of the service, yet often it has 
little to do with it. Too often it is for mere 
entertainment—for the purpose of drawing 
a crowd. Jazz music will draw a crowd in 
church just as it does in the theatre but 
that is not its purpose.” 

Dr. Williamson is convinced that if music 
is to take its proper place in church life, 
greater attention must be given to the per- 
sonnel of the choir. “When we consider the 
fact,” he says, “that the majority of our 
musicians in the United States today make 
their living in church choirs, it is time we 
are taking into consideration just who these 
people are who constitute our choirs. Too 
often our choir leaders and their singers 
are those who have failed to make the mark 
for Grand Opera, and too often this feature’ 
of their training is encouraged by churches 
who advertise their choirs on that score. 

“If music in the church is to accomplish 
its real purpose, our choirs must be com- 
posed of people of deep spiritual life and 
who feel the responsibility of the task that 
is theirs. We must demand that our church 
musicians take up their work with the 
training and spiritual background such as 
we demand of our ministers. Not until this 
is done can we have ideal co-operation be- 
tween pulpit and choir. 

“As to musicianship in the choir, no one 
will deny its importance. Let it be for all, 
however, and not confined to a few. Edu- 
cation in musical life as well as in many of 
our other endeavors has been too much 
toward exploiting the star rather than 
toward culture for the whole.” 

Dr. Williamson whose famous Westmin- 
ster Choir sings always without accompani- 
ment, believes we must approach music from 
the vocal standard and not the instrumental 
—the standard being the human voice. 
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“The human voice,” says he, “finds its great- 
est joy in’ praise and thanksgiving. The 
organ is a wonderful instrument and has 
its own place in the service of worship but 
human voices blended in harmony produce 
an instrument that cannot be equaled—an 
instrument that needs no other aid. 

“It was Richard Wagner who said, ‘The 
standard of all music is set by the human 
voice and no matter how bold the combina- 
tions of the composer or how brilliant the 
execution of the virtuose they must all re- 
turn in the end to the standard set by the 
human voice.’ ” 

Beauty of worship is another feature Dr. 
Williamson would emphasize in the train- 
ing of church choirs. “Real worship,” he 
says, “has a deep and spiritual beauty. It 
was Vogt who said, ‘We must worship God 
not only in the beauty of holiness, but in 
the holiness of beauty.’ 

“We must train our young people so they 
can worship more beautifully. Training in 
church music must not stop in the adult 
choirs. It must go into the church schools 
and include the children. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that children have emo- 
tional lives. They demand rhythmic ex- 
pression. We can give them this expression 
through worshipful music. Instead of feed- 
ing them the things of the slums we must 
give them cathedrals of sound. 

“Any people to be really great must have 
appreciation of the beautiful. In order to 
fully appreciate beauty one must help create 


it. The easiest and most satisfactory way 
this can be accomplished through the art of 
music is through singing. Church choirs 
offer this oportunity.” 

Should you by chance meet John Finley 
Wiliamson, the leader of this famous sing- 
ing organization on the streets of Dayton, 
you might perhaps mistake him for one of 
the busy business men of that bustling little 
industrial city of cash registers and the 
dozen and one other comercial products for 
which it is known the world over.. 

Slight of build, with penetrating blue 
eyes and slightly thin and graying hair, a 
complexion more ruddy than is that of most 
professional men, a quick and springy step 
and a voice decidedly pleasing and well mod- 
ulated, this man, who is devoting his life 
to raising the standards of church music, 
affects no “bohemian” mannerisms or ec- 
centricities in dress or habits that would set 
him apart from other business men. 

Dr. Williamson—the son of a minister— 
was born in the parsonage of a United 
Brethren Church in a little town in Ohio 
and grew up in the very shadow of the 
church. Although a man of deep spiritual 
life and with such background and up- 
bringing there is nothing of the austere or 
sanctimonious about him. 

A plain home-loving man with wife and 
children and a career dedicated to the up- 
lift of church music, is the leader of Amer- 
ica’s famous church choir. He craves no 
‘other eulogy. 


After his graduation from Otterbein Col- 
lege, Westerville, Ohio, Dr. Williamson be- 
came a teacher of public speech and church 
music in the Central Reformed Theological 
Seminary in Dayton. It was while in this 
work he organized and directed several 
choirs in various Dayton churches which 
finally led to the organization of the pres- 
ent nationally famed singing organization. 

Studying voice at times under David Bis- 
pham, Herbert Witherspoon, Herbert Wil- 
bur Greene and others, he culled from them 
what to him seemed best and produced a 
voice teaching method of his own. Choral 
music appealed most to him. He experi- 
mented with several methods in his various 
choirs and then went to Europe where he 
spent some months studying their choral 
methods in church music. 

Through the organization of his remark- 
able Westminster Choir, his seasonal tours 
with this famous singing group and through 
the establishment of the Dayton Westmin- 
ster Choir School—all in the interest of 
teaching the ministry of church music, truly 
Dr. Williamson may be called a pioneer in 
this far-reaching field of music and reli- 
gious endeavor. 

A more recent development—another pio- 
neering achievement in his work has been 
the establishment of a summer choir school 
at Winston-Salem, North Carolina. There 
in Salem College among the Moravians, Dr. 
Williamson has found opportunity in many 
useful and practical ways that promises 
much for the future of America. 


Chiang Kai-Shek’s Rise to Presidency 


Continued from page 297 


(August 8, 1927) his valedictory closed 
with three requests: (1) That the Hankow 
and Nanking factions clear up their misun- 
derstandings and act together. (2) That 
the Northern campaign be continued. (3) 
That the party continue to expel the Com- 
munists. 

Chiang Kai-shek remained away about 
four months, and on the first of December 
returned to Shanghai. There he married 
Meiling Soong, a Revolutionist and a 
Wellesley graduate, sister to Madame Sun 
Yat Sen. A brilliant wedding celebration 
took place in commemoration of the event. 

One month later Chiang Kai-shek ac- 
cepted the position of Generalissimo of the 
Nationalist Armies. By virtue of his com- 
bined position as commander-in-chief of the 
Cantonese National Revolutionary Army 
and Chairman of the Political Bureau of the 
Nationalist Government he became the most 
outstanding figure of the Cantonese regime. 
Now he led his men northward toward Pe- 
king. When they arrived at Tsinanfu 
(Shantung) there occurred the conflict with 
the Japanese Army. Many Chinese and 
Japanese were killed. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army left Tsinanfu and went farther north 
via an unimportant route, and closed on the 


Peking district. Chang Tso-lin, the old 
Marshal of Manchuria, did not resist, but 
led his army back to Manchuria without 
battle and bloodshed. The Cantonese Army 
entered Peking without any disturbances. 
Some of the Chinese generals wanted to fol- 
low Chang Tso-lin and engage him in battle. 
With his keen vision Chiang Kai-shek be- 
lieved that a move of this kind would be 
detrimental to China, for he knew that Ja- 
pan was protecting Manchuria, and any ac- 
tion with Manchuria would only arouse the 
ire of Japan. He, thereupon, resigned, re- 
mained away for several days, and then re- 
turned to take care of his forces. This is 
regarded as a display of primary judgment 
on the part of the military genius and the 
wisest turn Chiang Kai-shek could have 
braved. 

After the fall of Peking (October, 1928) 
the seat of Government was moved to Nan- 
king, and the organic law of the National- 
ists was proclaimed. It is divided into five 
boards: Executive, Legislative, Judicial, 
Board of Control, and Examination Board. 
These groups also have their subdivisions. 
Fifteen members, chosen from the Kuomin- 
tang Executive Committee, elected Chiang 
Kai-shek chairman of the nation on Octo- 


ber 10, 1928. His inauguration occasioned 
widespread celebrating among the cities 
and villages of the Chinese Republic. 

Nanking is a city devoid of beautiful gov- 
ernment buildings and minus the luxuries 
that abound in Peking. But the spirit of 
imperialism was to be overcome in every 
conceivable way, therefore to broadcast the 
laws of China from the former seat of gov- 
ernment would be defeating the purpose of 
Nationalism. New government buildings 
that will represent the spirit of new China 
will soon rise on Nanking soil. 

Since Chiang Kai-shek has sat in the 
President’s chair he has been studying radi- 
cal changes that will be made in the Chinese 
treaties, and has lessened the size of the 
army, substituting outside employment for 
military service. These are merely two of 
the important questions that are occupying 
him at present, but we may look forward 
to other lasting reforms from this master 
mind, for Sun Yat Sen’s legacy to Chiang 
Kai-shek consisted of his three principles: 
(1) the people’s livelihood, (2) the people’s 
rights, (3) Nationalism. The new Presi- 
dent inherited these with all his seriousness 
and with unlimited generosity is dissemi- 
nating them for the good of the Chinese 
people and the Republic. 
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Favorite “Heart Throbs” of Famous People 


An Interesting array of ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ favorites chosen by eminent personages—The story of the 
poem or bit of verse or prose that has touched their hearts and is still 
associated with tender and cherished memories 


HERMAN A. METZ 


The Former Comptroller of New York City 
and Congressman gives “Gray’s 
Elegy” as a Heart Favorite 


While rushing for a train in the Grand 
Central Station after a banquet, Herman 
A. Metz responded in his usual prompt, de- 
cisive way, to my shouted query. 

“Whenever I hear the word ‘poem’ I al- 
ways think of ‘Gray’s Elegy.’” 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of 
death? 


Think of it, a poem of a church yard, 
quoted in the whirling maelstrom with 
people rushing hither. It all seemed like 
an anachronism, but the decision of Her- 
man Metz was reflective of the high ideals 
of the man who has been accounted the 
best Comptroller that the metropolis of the 
country ever had. His record in Congress 
and career as a business man is one char- 
acteristic of the clean and wholesome 
achievements of Herman Metz, who was 
educated in the public schools of New 
York City, his birthplace, and studied eve- 
nings at Cooper Union. Later he received 
the degree of D.Sc. at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, and LL.D. at Manhattan College, 
New York. 

While Herman A. Metz is primarily a 
business man and manufacturer of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals and president of the 
Metz Laboratories at Ettrick Mills, he has 
devoted much of his lifetime to public 
service as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Commissioner of the Board of 
Charities of New York. His native wit 
and sense of humor even pervade the seri- 
ous sessions of Societies for the Exploita- 
tion of Biology, Naturalism and Zoology, 
for Herman Metz is always very human, 
even in his discussion of scientific re- 
search. 

As he was passing through the ticket 
gates, he continued reciting the concluding 
verse, which is often quoted: 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


In the sixty seconds waiting for the 
train to move he said, “What would you 
think of a man that would ride a horse in 
the middle of the night?” 

“Who is that?” I innocently inquired. 

“Listen to me and you shall hear 

The story of Paul Revere.” 

This indicated that there was another 
favorite poem lurking in the mind of Her- 
man A. Metz that he must have recited in 
school days. 


IRENE FRANKLIN 


The popular actress chooses lines from Kip- 
ling’s “The Young British Soldier’ 


It is something of a challenge to the 
modern poets that hundreds who have 
given their favorite lines, have selected 
verses from what we term “the old school.” 
Especially have many expressed a love for 
the force and rugged beauty of Kipling’s 
work; his pulse for humanity in the hum- 
ble walks of life finds a response in the 
hearts of men. Just as the old Japanese 
school of art, the followers of those who 
depicted “The Floating World” found 
beauty among the most lowly, so Kipling 
has shown us the heart of the common 
man, the sailor and soldier. 

Irene Franklin, the popular and fasci- 
nating stage celebrity writes that the lines 
from “The Young British Soldier” have 
stirred her most and given her a picture 
of courage. The poem is long and is a 
soldier’s admonition to young recruits. 


Now all you recruities what’s drafted today 
You shut up your rag-box and ’ark to my lay 
An’ [ll sing you a soldier as far as I may 

A soldier what’s fit for a soldier 

Fit, fit, fit for a soldier. 


* * * 


The lines that inspire fortitude and the 
concluding ones which Miss Franklin has 
quoted,— 


When you’re dying out there on Afghanistan’s 
plains 

And the women come out to cut up your re- 
mains, 

Then roll on your musket 

An’ blow our your brains 

An’ go to your God like a soldier! 

Go, go, go like a soldier. 

A soldier of the Queen. 


Irene Franklin has been spoken of as 
“the Redhead with something under it.” 
She was born in 1885 at St. Louis, where 


her father was a stage manager in a 
theatre. This propitious start in life, per- 
haps, led to the brilliant future of Irene 
Lucile Marguerite Franklin, otherwise 
Mrs. Burton Green, and the mother of two 
fine girls. Her first appearance on the 
stage was in the arms of James A. Herne’s 
hero in “Hearts of Oak.” At six she was 
Editha in “Editha’s Burglar.” Eventually 
she came into vaudeville, being attached 
to Tony Pastor’s Theatre in New York. 
From then on, her future was assured. 
Between these dates there were periods 
when hardship was a companion for Miss 
Franklin became an orphan with a baby 
sister to support. The “Franklin humor,” 
the subtlety of her wit, her imagination 
and the real glorious fun in her writings 
and stage work have given the actress her 
enviable place, and made her character 
sketches a joy forever. The Greens have 
a beautiful home at Chester Hill Park, 
Mt. Vernon, New York. Irene Franklin, 
writer and comedian is one whose wit has 
won the admiration and love of Americans 
—for she,is an American product. 


* * * 
DAN BEARD 


The originator and founder of the first Boy 
Scout society quotes “Abou Ben Adhem” 


The friend of youth! That enviable dis- 
tinction belongs to Daniel Carter Beard 
more than to any other. That friendliness 
and wholehearted interest, that desire to 
awaken in boys a love of all that is whole- 
some and true, is one of the reasons why 
the man is known to everyone as “Dan.” 

Dan Beard has been the first one in the 
field to organize a tremendous club—if it 
could be called such—for he is the origi- 
nator of the Boy Scout movement—a move- 
ment that spread across this country and 
over seas to England and even farther. 
Now as the honorable vice president of 
that great body, his interest is just as 
keen and just as alive today as at the first 
inception of the idea. 

Another way in which Dan Beard has 
been the first to enter a field is in animal 
drawing; he was the originator, and in- 
structor of a school for this line of work— 
the first school in the world where animal 
drawing was a course of study in itself. 
Magazines, newspapers and books have 
carried his wonderful drawings for many 
years. Further honors have come to this 
editor, teacher and artist for he was one 
of three to win the Roosevelt Gold Medal 
for distinguished service. 
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Dan Beard was born in Cincinnati, Ohio 
in 1850 and received an academic educa- 
tion at Covington, Ky. Later he studied 
at the Art Students’ League in New York. 
Then he specialized and won his place as 
the greatest of his particular line. He 
was at one time editor of “Recreation,” 
and is now. president and chief of the 
“Dan Beard Outdoor School” at Suffern, 
New York, a school which bears the slo- 
gan, “Be sure you’re kind, then go ahead.” 
That is a creed for any human being, es- 
pecially for boys and girls. 

When this busy man, with all his dy- 
namic interests, was asked for his favorite 
poem, he said, “my favorite heart throb 
is eighty a minute; anything faster or 
slower excites my alarm. My favorite 
poems range through all the best—those 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Whitman and 
countless others, but there are two that 
give me the greatest thrill, one ‘The Law 
of the Yukon’ and the other, ‘Abou Ben 
Adhem.’ These I love and love to quote.” 


ABOU BEN ADHEM 
By Leigh Hunt. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom 

An angel, writing in a book of gold;— 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold 
And to the Presence in his room he said 
“What writest thou?” The vision raised its 


ea 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord 
lhe names of those who love the 


Answered. “ 
Lord.’ 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still; and said, “I pray thee then 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


x * * 
Dr. FRANK CRANE 


The Popular author and preacher who died 
in Foreign Lands Found his favorite in 
“Home, Sweet Home” 


Millions of people for many years in 
the passing decade read the crisp com- 
ments of the late Dr. Frank Crane. They 
were tabloid sermons and bits of homely 
philosophy applied to the life of the aver- 
age individual. I have heard him in the 
pulpit when he was pastor of the Union 
Congregational Church, Worcester, Mass., 
delivering sermons such as newspaper 
men call “good stuff.” In his own inimit- 
able way he delivered epigrams that his 
hearers wished to remember. This led to 
his writing a feature for one hundred 
daily newspapers. Old-timers in the pews 
insisted that he reminded them of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson in his palmy pulpit days. 
His colloquial style combined with a fund 
of knowledge made his words fairly speak 
in the printed page. 

His birthplace was Urbana, IIl. and the 
date a May day in 1861. He graduated at 
the Wesleyan University and from Ne- 
braska Wesleyan and was ordained for the 
Methodist ministry, but later joined the 
Congregational denomination. The author 
of over one hundred books, all inspiration- 
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al, he has left a deep impress on the liter- 
ature of his time. 

For a long time in his later days, he 
suffered from an illness that held his life 
in the balance—but he carried on. After 
a lecture one night, he told me that the 
verses that throbbed his heart on any and 
all occasions were those of John Howard 
Payne. 

“IT never hear the music or even the 
words recited of that classic that I do not 
find a picture of the old home—and Payne 
as a wanderer in foreign lands longing 
for the old home at Easthampton, Long 
Island where he spent his boyhood days. 
Try it—you cannot repeat that refrain 
without something throbbing within you 
that is sweet and tender. ‘Home! home! 
sweet, sweet home!’ The emphasis of the 
repetition always brings response. I like 
that fourth verse which is usually omitted, 
which has the real heart throb of the 
poem.” And then he grimly repeated as 
if announcing a hymn from the pulpit, 
“‘We’ll sing the first and the fourth verse”: 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


I 

’Mid pleasures and palaces, though we may 
roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 
there, 

Which, seek thro’ the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere; 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home, 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place 
like home! 


Chorus 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home, 
There’s no place like home. 


To thee I’ll return, over-burden’d with care, 

The heart’s dearest solace will smile on me 
there; 

No more from that cottage again will I roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 

Home! home! sweet, sweet home; 

There’s no place like home, there’s no place 
like home! 


Strangely coincident with this, is the 
fact that Frank Crane passed away in a 
foreign lands and doubtless the angels 
greeted him with the song ever associated 
with his favorite heart throb poem. 


* * * 


GEORGE C. WARREN 


The road builder known world-wide finds 
Swedenborg’s works his reading delight 
and Edwin Markham’s quatrain 
a real heart throb 


In his office at Boston I found George 
C. Warren, chairman of the executive 
committee of the greatest road builders in 
the world. Even at this time they are 
building roads in all parts of the United 


States, Cuba, Spain, Argentine, and many - 


foreign countries. With all these inter- 
national business responsibilities, George 
C. Warren delights in reading his Swed- 
enborg which reflects the philosophy of 
his big and broad achievements. This 
family of Warren Brothers have been 
road builders since 1833, following the 


career of John Macadam, the father of 
pavements, who died in 1836. 

George Copp Warren was born in West 
Newton in 1863, and after attending the 
Newton public schools engaged actively 
and practically in road work in many of 
the large cities of the country. 

With a lead pencil he drew a circle on 
the desk blotter before him, and then 
most effectively the four lines of Edwin 
Markham’s supreme quatrain: 


He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in: 


What more can be said concerning the 
heart throbs of life! It indicates that 
every problem is a circle and we must 
complete it some way, but the greatest 
thing is to just draw that circle that en- 
compasses the eternal and triumphant 
spirit of love as a ally. 

Mr. Warren is one of the leaders of the 
Swedenborgian movement in America and 
is an ardent supporter of the philosophy 
and religious ideas worked out by the 
inspired Swedish author. The movement 
is now so world-wide that it includes mem- 
bers of the organization everywhere that 
the Christian idea is endorsed; in fact, it 
is said that there are many more believers 
of Swedenborg outside of the enrolled 
membership of the church than there are 
numbered among those known and recog- 
nized as Swedenborgians. The parents of 
Edgar A. Guest were of this faith and his 
tribute to the religion of his father in the 
poem “The Laymen” is counted as an indi- 
cation of the deep and widespread interest 
in this faith. 


EDDIE CANTOR 


The popular comedian who radiates smiles 
finds his real heart consolation in the 
gloomy picture of Poe’s “Raven” 


Eddie Cantor had just met the President 
of the United States and presented his 
family in person. It was a proud moment 
for the distinguished comedian when 
President Harding gave a personal greet- 
ing to the Cantor family circle. He is 
known to everyone as “Eddie” and is just 
as genial without the cork as with it on 
the stage. He has the distinction of being 
one of the few people who have reached 
prominence on Broadway who was born in 
New York City. He began in vaudeville 
and later appeared with Schubert and 
Ziegfeld and has become a famous star. 
He has also appeared in pictures, but his 
real hobby is The Eddie Cantor Camp 
which provides two weeks’ vacation for 
three thousand boys in the country every 
summer. His home at Great Neck, Long 
Island, is a real home, and he never seems 
happier than when at home. 

Imagine my surprise when Eddie looked 
at me steadily in response to my question, 
which I had confidently anticipated would 
be of a rollicking humorous nature, when 
he began in sepulchral tones repeating 
the famous lines of Edgar Allen Poe, ring- 
ing the refrain effectively “Never more.” 
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THE RAVEN 


Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pon- 
dered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of for- 
gotten lore,— 

While I nodded, nearly napping suddenly there 
came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping,—rapping at 
my chamber door. 

“’Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at 
my chamber door,— 

Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak 
December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—vainly I had 
sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow,—sorrow 
for the lost Lenore,— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the 
angels named Lenore,— 

Nameless here for evermore. 
« * * 


Presently my soul grew stronger: hesitating 
then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “or Madam, truly your forgive- 
ness I implore: 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently 
you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at 
my chamber door. 

That I scarce was sure I heard you.” Here I 
opened wide the door. 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 


x * * 
EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS 


The author of “Tarzan of the Apes” selects 
the words of the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” as those that come nearest 
thrilling him than anything he has 
read or heard 


When “Tarzan of the Apes” appeared in 
1914 it brought to the fore an author whose 
work evoked as much discussion as Funda- 
mentalism. While the story had nothing to 
do with evolution and was intensely hu- 
man, it did suggest to some people Dar- 
win’s theory. 

In his beautiful home, appropriately 
called “Tarzana” at Reseda, California, Ed- 
gar Rice Burroughs continued the Tarzan 
series, which never fail to arouse the in- 
terest of readers young and old. Edgar 
Rice has added fame and lustre to the 
name of Burroughs, associated with the 
memories of the “Sage of Slabsides.” He 
was born in Chicago and was educated at 
the Harvard School in that city and later 
attended Phillips Academy at Andover. 

His interest in military work led him 
to become Assistant Commandant of the 
Cavalry Institute of the Michigan Military 
Academy at the age of twenty. 

Serving in the Seventh Cavalry, he had 
an early experience that gave him a back- 
ground for his thrilling tales. He was a 
gold miner, store keeper and Idaho cow- 
boy and qualified as a policeman in Salt 
Lake, the city founded by Brigham Young. 
His business experience covered work as 
department manager for Sears Roebuck and 
editorial work on the periodical “System.” 

When he struck his pace as a literary 
producer he began producing books at a 
rapid rate, and good books they were too. 

“I am afraid you have picked a dead 
one,” he replied when I mentioned “Heart 
Throbs.” “I have no particular favorite 
poem, but the words of ‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’ come nearer to thrilling 
me than anything I can recall. There are 


also stanzas in ‘Horatio’ and others in the 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome’ by Macauley that 
strike a responsive cord. Then come to 
think about it, there are stanzas from ‘Kub- 
la Khan’ and ‘The Skeleton in Armor’ that 
stir me, so that it is difficult to settle upon 
one single verse. He selected a record for 
the victrola which played “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and significantly 
remarked “You must know the words.” 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord: 
He is tramping out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored: 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible quick sword: 
His truth is marching on. 


I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel, 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you 
my grace shall deal; 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the ser- 
pent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 
judgment-seat; 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be jubi- 
lant, my feet: 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, : 

While God is marching on. 
* * * 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 


The distinguished Boston editor finds his 
heart inspiration in the line written 
by Sir Walter Raleigh just 
before his death 


My first remembrance of Grover Cleve- 
land as president is preceded by the rec- 
ollection of a young man, tall, straight 
and energetic, who served as his personal 
secretary. It was Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
born in Abington, Mass., in 1865, who had 
graduated at Harvard at 1891. A year 
later he was in official life. After his re- 
tirement from the White House work, he 
became the Washington correspondent of 
the Boston Transcript and one of the best- 
known writers in the Press Gallery. He 
was active in the wonderful dinners of 
the Gridiron Club in the heyday of its 
glory. 

In 1910 he was called to take the edi- 
torship of the Boston Herald and Traveler, 
and he brought them out of the slough of 
a depression to a blaze of popularity. His 
editorial page ever reflected the thought- 
ful and capable editor, who, as a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, has added much to 
his chosen profession. 

Amid a shower of “exchanges”—news- 
papers lying about as if in a very nest 
made up of the accumulated thought of 
the times, he looked up with that steady 
gaze of the intrepi > of the quill, 
and replied to his i wer: 

“Look up Sir W. ‘aleigh’s ‘Apos- 
trophe to Death’ w the Tower of 
London, and it wil * for the com- 


pliment you graciously have paid me. | 
have never found a greater tribute to 
human faith in God: 


But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 
Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have 

And pays us but with age and dust, 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days, 

My God shall rise me up, I trust! 


* * * 


FRANCIS EDWARD McGOVERN 


The former governor of Wisconsin declares 
Whitman’s tribute to Lincoln in “When 
Lilacs last in the Dooryard Bloomed” 

as the gem of his heart favorites 


With all the aggressiveness of his na- 
ture, Francis Edward McGovern, former 
governor of Wisconsin, pronounced Whit- 
man as his favorite poet and the tribute 
of the good gray poet as his gem of heart- 
ful reactions. He had just completed a 
stirring address at a banquet and had 
quoted Shakespeare rather freely and | 
fancied that the “Bard of Avon” would 
have his innings when Governor McGovy- 
ern’s decision was announced. 

“There is verse that continues to sing 
itself in your heart when you are attuned 
to lofty thought. Walt Whitman grips me 
with his subtle understanding of our un- 
known natures. Have you ever read any- 
thing that strikes deeper into the soul 
than his tribute to Abraham Lincoln in 
which even the name was not mentioned, 
but the comparison was made to the three 
greatest things in the world,—the stars, 
suggestive of eternity, the spring and re- 
curring season, symbolizing love, and the 
winds, bringing ever to mind the all-per- 
vading and ever-prevailing humanity of 
Lincoln through the ages?” 

In Elkhart, Wis., Francis McGovern first 
looked upon the lilacs in 1866. Graduat- 
ing from the University of Wisconsin he 
was admitted to the bar in 1897 and in 
1901, served as District-Attorney. He was 
governor of Wisconsin for two terms and 
a commanding major in the United States 
army in 1918. In 1920 he served as Gen- 
eral Counsel of the United States Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
resigning in 1920 to resume the practice 
of law. His addresses are always replete 
with literary allusions that indicate the 
strong bent of his mind towards poems 
that have endured the test of time. 


“WHEN LILACS LAST IN THE DOOR- 
YARD BLOOMED” 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed, 

And the great star early drooped in the 
Western sky in the night, 

I mourned, and yet shall mourn with ever- 
returning spring. 

Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me your 
living, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in 
the West, 

And thought of him I love. 


Sea-winds blown from East and West, 

Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from 
the Western sea, till there on _ the 
prairies meeting, 

This and with these and the breath of my 


chant, 
I’ll perfume the grave of him I love. 
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A *Close-up” of Lloyd George in Action 


An analytical study of the eminent War Premier—How he held the British People — 
Impressions of an English Author concerning the celebrated Welsh Statesman 


S an English cousin I thought you 
A would be interested in a “close-up” 

analytical study of our widely her- 
alded public leader who is known the wide 
world over—the last of the great World War 
Premiers. 

Mr. Lloyd George is once again in the 
public eye. He cannot help it. Power, the 
thrill of Office, enormous driving force—are 
irresistible in him—they were born in him, 
they live with him, and they will die with 
him when he passes from this earth. Had 
he taken to the Advertising business in- 
stead of Politics he would have made the 
greatest Publicity Specialist in the world, 
for he is a miracle in the art of attracting 
the public eye and a past master in the joy 
of nourishing his soul with the food of 
stunts and other popular and very palatable 
medicine which so many swallow with de- 
licious innocence. 

He is the most subtle of all politicians. 
There has been but one Lloyd George; there 
will never be another—in fact, there can- 
not be another. He is a master of poli- 
tics, a clever adept at the game, with wit, 
audacity, and a superabundance of confi- 
dence to carry him through. Mr. Baldwin, 
in comparison, is like the manager of a 
show but is never the Showman, whilst 
Mr. MacDonald is a showman of an imag- 
inary show—up in the clouds and never 
seen. Mr. Lloyd George is the manager 
and the Showman of this world and of 
worlds yet to be—the whole ‘“caboodle” 
rolled into one, his past victorious, his 
present adventurous, his future illusive. 

Take a peep at a typical Show. The room 
is crammed with political reformers of 
every creed. They have not assembled for 
their own creed, nor for the creed for which 
the platform of the occasion stands. They 
have attended for one supreme purpose— 
to see, to hear, and partly to worship one 
man, to follow the “arts” and still be baffled 
by them, to enjoy the fun and yet after- 
wards feel consciously aware of being nice- 
ly fooled, and to be, in full strength, de- 
lightfully entertained by the greatest Show- 
man in the history of British politics. See 
it all, the sagacity, the wit, the punch, the 
fire, the magic, the homespun Welsh nar- 
rative as sweet as honey combined with the 
latest and the cutest scheme straight from 
the horse’s mouth at Westminster. And 
thus the thunder of words bangs in the 
midst of the audience, the lightning of 
fierce rhetoric bursts forth, then the quiet 
moments of eloquence steal captivatingly 
on the crowd and there are ripples of calm- 
ness, softness, and gentleness over the room 
which has been heated in powerful flares 
by the great passion of words. 


By FRED J. CHAPPLE 


Still the vast audience looks on. It does 
not flinch. It does not lose interest. It is 
bewitched. It is powerless to turn aside 
to other things. It is held spellbound by 
the magic of oratory. There is nothing but 
amazement in the faces of the crowd when 
this political magician is 
at the height of his form, 
for the opponents’ case 
and the oppositions’ argu- 
ments disappear as rap- 
idly as rabbits from a 
conjuror’s top hat. And 
all the while he seems to 
have the happy knack of 
giving the audience pre- 
cisely what it wants, from 
the two acres and a cow 
to old age pensions. Nine- 
pence for fourpence, the 
bygone Liberal swindle, 
according to the Tories, 
Free Trade, homes fit for 
heroes to live in, the 
hanging of War Crimin- 
als, the sure case of mak- 
ing Germany pay—all 
these seem to belong to 
the platform sorcery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and 
have their world-wide 
play in his psychology. 
This is an  English- 
man’s view in the light of 
approaching election time. 
A survey of the political 
conditions in Great Brit- 
ain at this time reveals 
to me that the world-at- 
large has its own estimate 
of political leaders in 
foreign lands—in which 
distance lends an_  en- 
chanting halo. The dra- 
matis personae in the 
political drama cast of all 
nations are about the 
same, but there are dis- 
tinctive characters who 
appear now and then de- 
fying all precedent or 
comparisons. 
One of the last living 
world war leaders, he is 
still on the stage of action 
and the Elections indi- 
cate plans for a “come- 
back” that may rival 
Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, when the counter- 
sign was passed by the old Guard “In the 
Spring the Violets.” It now looks as if the 
eminent war premier of Great Britain is 


confidently expecting the blue violets to 
bloom again, along the pathway of his 
stirring political career. 

It does not really matter as to the tra- 
ditional support of party principles so long 
as this Welshman has the political ball at 


« § 


Lloyd George 


his feet and 
whether he 


can shoot the most goals 
is playing for his side or 
Continued on page 809 
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“With Flowers, the Play Proceeds” 


A Surprising Glory and Beauty Unsurpassed Celebrates the One Hundredth Anniversary 
* of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


EAUTY! Never so great beauty 
B found in one gigantic exhibit! The 
thousands upon thousands who were 
privileged to visit the Flower Show in Bos- 
ton carried away the valuable possession of 
beauty added to their lives, for no one could 
forget that lavish display, nor recall it with- 
out a thrill and uplifted thoughts. 
It was fitting that the different states 
from east to west, from north to south 
should unite in celebrating the one hun- 


such work; thus a vast amount of good has 
been done. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
was organized in Boston on March seven- 
teen, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. It 
was then located in Roxbury which was at 
that time an important suburb of the city. 
It was founded by a group of men headed 
by General Henry A. S. Dearborn. Its first 
meetings of any importance were held in 
old Faneuil Hall. Indeed, that old building 





General H. A. S. Dearborn 


The First President of the Massachusetts 


dredth anniversary of such an important 
organization as the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for that society is the oldest 
—except that of Philadelphia—of any in the 
country. Down through the years it has 
promoted a love for the beautiful, extended 
the knowledge of horticulture, aided the 
small growers and furnished wonderfully 
beautiful exhibits for the public to enjoy. 
The society has maintained an extensive 
library of expert information which is easily 
accessible to those who are interested in 


Horticultural Society 


has echoed to the most important, soul- 
stirring beginnings of how many move- 
ments! 

The idea of such a society was not one 
that captured general sentiment; part of 
the work was to cultivate in the public mind 
the scope and value of such work. Then 
came Alpheus Hardy with remarkable speci- 
mens from Japan—shrubs to adorn our 
parks and public gardens; rare trees came 
and the people began to learn the possibility 
of transplanting specimens from overseas 


and they learned, too, the place which 
beauty should hold in the heart of the na- 
tion. 

This society has been a minister to beauty 
as well as a commercial help to the indus- 
try of flower growth and flower selling. Its 
first great work was the development of the 
Mount Auburn Cemetery, which today is 
not excelled by any in the country for its 
walks, trees, dells and ponds retain their 
original, natural character—sequestered, 
but cultivated, nature helped in its expres- 
sion. Among the first presidents of the so- 
ciety are such names as Marshall P. Wilder, 
Joseph Breck, Gen. Francis Appleton, 
William Endicott and Francis Parkmen. 
The name of our first Spring shrub-For- 
sythia—recalls the interest of the elder Doc- 
tor Forsyth, pioneer in the dental world. 

As I entered the historic old building, 
long associated with the memory of Paul 
Revere, there was a blaze of blossoms and 
floral splendor that surpassed anything ever 
gathered under one roof. The people were 
worshipping at the shrine of flowers. They 
gathered around each exhibit with even 
more intentness than if human beings were 
there giving some exhibition of prowess or 
skill. The very atmosphere of the building 
was suffused with friendliness and the fra- 
grance of God’s best gift to man. You can- 
not hate and look into the face of the petals, 
gorgeously arrayed for Nature’s beautiful 
salons. The rippling water, the rocks, the 
ferns, the palms, the birches, the accacias— 
all the world seemed a flower garden—as 
the largest attendance that had ever passed 
the threshold of Mechanics Building paid 
their tribute to the triumphs of American 
horticulture. 

In this great auditorium I have seen 
kings, queens, aces, presidents, and mili- 
tary leaders of world renown receiving ova- 
tions, but never have I witnessed a more 
impressive tribute from the people than was 
given this incomparable flash of floral splen- 
dor. There were no wild hurrahs, but that 
deep, soulful and intent appreciation that 
is reserved for that which touches the celes- 
tial and suggests the hope of immortality 
and a close relation with the Infinite. 

On the great stage where prima donnas 
have sung and great orators have spoken, 
was a mass of green and flowers flanking a 
brook of flowing water that splashed down 
over the rocks and whirled in eddies on the 
bosom of a pool, where the leaf and blossom 
of lilies lie radiant in their glory. Having 
just returned from Central and South 
America, including a visit up the famous 
river, Rio Dulce, in Guatamala, which cap- 
tivated Cortez and the early Spanish con- 
querors, I could not resist a comparison of 
what I had seen under the smiling skies of 
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the tropics—-here within four walls of the 
frigid north. The emotions awakened were 
entirely different. In the southland the 
panorama all seemed for me all alone. It 
inspired a spirit of prayerful communion, 
but I felt selfish that I should be enjoying 
the gift all alone. Here I had a feeling of 
exhilaration and of joy that the thousands 
could share something of the same sooth- 
ing inspiration of flower, shrub and tree. 
I am not sure that the communion with Na- 
ture was not closer and more intense within 
this enclosure than in the spaces of the 
open, where I had seen towering mountain 
sides blazing with morning glories and a 
tropical luxuriance that was suggested in 
the setting of the great stage at this Cen- 
tennial of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. : 

Thirty-five garden exhibits attracted 
special attention; numerous Colonial gar- 
dens adorned with old-fashioned flowers; a 


There was no thought or suggestion of 
the passing century, for here everything 
was perennial—a new bloom, a new-born 
life—foreshadowing the glories of the East- 
ertime, where showers of lilies added their 
song to the carol of buds and the full-ma- 
tured beauty of garden, field and forest, 
focused here for the admiring eye of the 
passing throng. 

As I passed into the main hall I could 
imagine that the first president, General 
Dearborn, was with me in spirit. Albert 
C. Burrage, the twenty-eighth and present 
president, now serving his ninth term, was 
here with me in the flesh. What a satisfac- 
tion it must have been to him as he viewed 
this portrayal of the loving kindness of hu- 
mans towards their flowers, suggesting the 
sincere devotion which he has given to that 
unparalleled display of orchids on which he 
has lavished his time and money for many 
years. Rare gems of delicate color, vari- 


Of all the phenomena of the life of plants, 
there is none more interesting and remark- 
able in itself than fecundation. Discovery 
filled the gap existing between animal and 
vegetable production when it was learned 
that male and female existed in plants. It 
was a modern discovery, but Herodotus, 
even in his time, had seen the Babylonians 
sprinkle the pollen of one Date Palm on that 
of another to perfect the production of 
fruit. A famous naturalist has said that 
the Orchidacee are more analogous as re- 
gards the relation born to each other than 
any group. On account of this similarity 
to animal life, a tremendous variety is pro- 
duced, irregularities of form, color and 
characteristics that resemble those of the 
animal world and this has given rise to such 
names as the bee, lizard, butterfly, and so 
forth. They are herbaceous plants and al- 
ways perennial and occur in all parts of the 
world but in the warmer latitudes in count- 


Exhibit of the North Shore Garden Club at the Centennial Show in Boston 


glimpse of the desert and the cactus; the 
deep pine forests with beds of ferns; the 
old-fashioned flower garden; the rock rook- 
eries ablaze with color; the little brooks 
with the modest violets; every color of the 
rainbow; every one of the mystic forms of 
leaf and petal; the gorgeous chrysanthe- 
mums; battalions of Easter lilies; gorgeous 
geraniums; old-time fuschias; the petunias; 
it would seem as if there were nothing lack- 
ing in this incomparable floral symphony. 
Almost every land on the globe was repre- 
sented, for there was the Korean chrysan- 
themums making eyes at its American 
cousin. 


eties from all portions of the tropics, riveted 
the intense admiration of the thousands 
who had come into the hall out of the chilly 
New England March winds withaut. 

It is natural that one speaks first of the 
unequalled display of orchids—that rare 
and beautiful member of the class—Endo- 
gens. Those not directly interested in the 
cultivation of flowers—fiowers of the hot- 
house variety of rare specimens—seem to 
know little about this beautiful group. 
Something mysterious seems’ to surround 
the orchids and this reverential feeling is 
not dispelled by the cold facts regarding 
their character. 


less numbers. In the forests of tropical 
America, in the Indian Archipelago, in Ine 
dia and other hot countries they generally 
attach themselves to trees and rocks. Or- 
chids are rare in temperate countries al- 
though it is generally supposed that the 
Bird’s Nest Orchid, a brownish, scaly plant 
found in the woods near tree trunks, from 
which it derives nourishment belongs to the 
family—‘‘a cousin once removed” perhaps. 

It was a remarkable display presented by 
Mr. Burrage, giving the public the oppor- 
tunity to view orchids in their natural en- 
vironment—clinging to clefts and angles, 
to mossy stones, some erect, others grace- 
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A More Intimate 


Tropical Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage which won the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s Centennial Cup 
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fully drooping—with spikes, branches and 
tufts of varying shapes and color. It is 
small wonder that this extensive group com- 
prises the most cherished of all productions 
of the hothouses. ; 

All along the end of the great building 
was a seemingly tropical banking—luxuri- 
ous and suggestive, with thousands of these 
rare flowers breathing their fragrance to 
an appreciative mass of people—all within 
reach, as it were, where intimate examina- 
tion was possible. What a gift to the peo- 
ple, what an education and privilege and 
what an inspiration for the worshipper at 
the shrine of beauty! 

Hardly less wonderful was the immense 
display of acacias. The opposite wall of the 
building was given to the glory of those 
graceful, yellow, drooping branches; low 
bushes, disclosed against a natural banking 
of earth, trees apparently growing from the 
soil, hanging almost umbrella-like, laden 
with bloom and all flanked against a cur- 
tain of its complementary color—a pale pur- 
ple. 

This display was that of Thomas Roland 
who has cultivated the acacia for over thirty 
years. The acacias belong to a large family 
with scattered relatives in many countries, 
including Australia. The False acacia or 
Robinia originated in North America. 
Some of the species produce gum arabic, 
others in Australia produce a hard, close- 
grained black wood; but we are chiefly con- 
cerned with the variety giving us beauty— 
the full, yellow-hanging clusters of blos- 
soms, or the more feathery blooms. 

Both of these tremendous displays were 
enhanced by the stream of crystal water 
pouring down naturally into pools below 
where fern nodded; between was spread a 
veritable garden of bulbs in bloom, separ- 
ated by grassy sod paths all arranged by 
Mrs. Homer Gage. Wild flowers, too, had 
their recesses and areas where they nestled 
together in a way all their own. Mrs. S. V. 
R. Crosby is the president of the New Eng- 
land Society for the Preservation of Wild 
Flowers and her activities in the Flower 
Show resulted in a great display which gave 
full opportunity for study. 

Turning from the vast display into one 
of the bordering corridors one came to the 
most-talked of $25,000 display of Mrs. Sher- 


A 


against it. It is no use unless he is shoot- 
ing all the time. In his early days, he 
donned the Red jersey of the old Liberal 
team at a period when a certain Mr. Asquith 
was centre-forward, and when the Welsh 
half-back asked the Skipper what the score 
would be at the end of the match he re- 
ceived the reply: “David, just wait and 
see!” Then this record goal scorer lived 
to see the day when he changed into the 
colours of the strange and mixed Coalition 
combination, and as Captain of the new 
force he found that he was able to pass out 
to the wing of Mr. Bonar Law and yet had 
an opportunity of dribbling adroitly with 
Mr. Clynes. And now he is ready with a 
fresh team for 1929, ready to kick more 
goals, to blow more whistles, and knock the 


man Hoyt of Pasadena, Calif., who had 
transported a real desert scene with its pan- 
orama or background of the scenery border- 
ing the Valley of Death. In another section 
one could study the realistic representation 
of the redwoods, or examine specimens of 
cross sections, showing rings produced a 
thousand years ago, others grown at the 
time Columbus sailed, and still others rep- 
resenting the time of the Pilgrims. 

In the desert there was no bloom, but the 
realistic picture of white sand, with 
bleached bones, empty water carriers and 
here and there utensils that told of the vic- 
tory of the arid land over human venture. 
Stuffed coyotes, and the desert wren, the 
quail, native to the locality were to be seen 
in among the cacti—the only vegetation 
possible in such a land. This display won 
the educational prize and is to be trans- 
ported to England on request of that coun- 
try. 

Very picturesque were the little old-fash- 
ioned houses with their gardens so like the 
long ago, where bleeding heart hung its 
pink blossoms against old walls or crum- 
bling doorsteps. There were many different 
types of houses and nearby the display of 
Mrs. Lester Leland of Manchester, who 
gave an old-fashioned garden. 

Coming out of the long rooms heaped 
high with bloom, so lavish—so overpower- 
ing in beauty, I came to a modest winner of 
a first prize—just a long branch of the or- 
chid family. It was, perhaps in all, a yard 
in length, a string of perfect blossoms. 
Singled out of that riot of color, it proved 
the importance of excellence—the value of 
perfection. 

For six years Edward R. Harrington, 
former editor of Suburban Life has been 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. It has been a marvelous six 
years for the organization. The member- 
ship has increased from 800 to over 5,000 
and a magazine established which now has 
over 20,000 subscribers. The flower show 
has been an event of national and inter- 
national interest—among the lovers of 
flowers and trees—held in Boston where 
Horticultural development was first begun 
in the United States. The flower show of 
1929 was a fitting tribute to the enthusi- 
astic executive ability of the Secretary. 


Surely, 


ing speaker. His face is as bright as the 
sunshine, and, like the sunshine, radiates to 
all the hearts of his followers. His eyes 
twinkle full of the goodly humor which al- 
ways resides in them and they seem to 
penetrate into the soul of humanity. His 
voice is clear, distinct, and particulairly 
attractive to listen to: there is music, 
drama, humour, tragedy, and joy in it. He 
has a wonderful personality; if you should 
despise him, or mistrust him or have little 
faith in him, you cannot help but feel the 
influence of his lubricating and far reach- 


What an overture to the springtime, sug- 
gesting that eternal youth and continuity 
of life that has ever been the hope of mor- 
tals! No wonder that each one of the union 
of states has a flower of its own. The na- 
tional emblem is emblazoned with some- 
thing more than the cold colored stripes of 
red, white and blue on bunting—the real 
flag reflecting the ideals of friendship is 
the distinctive flower of the various states. 

Physically tired, but spiritually uplifted, 
I sat down in a corner under a tree and 
made my pilgrimage to see the little may- 
flower of Massachusetts, fitting emblem of 
the Bay State. It is the first flower of 
springtime and persisted in pushing out its 
dainty blossoms from beneath the ice and 
snow of the long first winter which had 
reaped its toll of human life through dread 
disease and famine that came during the 
early critical days of the Pilgrim Fathers 
in Plymouth. I could not resist just touch- 
ing the blossom tenderly, although I knew 
I had disobeyed the rules. 


* * * 


In the air refreshingly cooled to meet the 
demands of the flower guests, I wandered 
on with reinforced faith that following the 
mayflower would come the lilacs of old New 
Hampshire, bringing Maytime memories of 
“Love’s light fancy.” Later would come 
the modest red clover blossom of old Ver- 
mont from the Green Mountains, casting 
demure eyes towards the gorgeous mountain 
laurel of Connecticut. In the corner to the 
southeast, beneath the protecting wing of 
old Cape Cod, was the little modest violet 
of Rhode Island, reflecting the spirit of 
hope emblazoned on the seal of the smallest 
state in the Union. Above the din of the 
brass band playing and the hum of the con- 
versation, I heard the voice of flowers, 
which seemed to be speaking the language 
of heaven, bringing to me that consoling 
comfort that comes only with flowers fitted 
to every mood and emotion. The christen- 
ing, the wedding, and occasions of great 
joy, as well as the consolation associated 
with the closing scenes of life come with the 
petals that may wither and die, but always 
carry the pledge and promise of immortality 
and convey the only enduring message of 
eternal remembrance. 


“Close-up” of Lloyd George 


Continued from page 305 


other sides off their feet if he can. 
when he gets to heaven he will start another 
side and show the angels something of the 
art of political manceuvering. 

There is no doubt that he is a fascinat- 


ing personality. He draws you uncon- 
sciously when you had no intention of being 
drawn—and what is your reward from it 
all? Perhaps it will be a new Jerusalem— 
and perhaps it will not. Perhaps it will be 
pensions at 35—and perhaps it will not. 
Perhaps it will be four acres this time and 
not two, three cows and not one, when the 
Land Bill passes through—and perhaps it 
will not. More likely than any other thing 
you will once again find yourself a specta- 
tor of another Lloyd George team, and 
blowing and roaring as hard as you did 
years ago—and perhaps you will not. For 
you never can tell what will happen when 
the David Devant of. Politics is in control 
and When there is a revival of his charm- 
ing delusions. 
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Initial Woman Internal Revenue Collector 


Mrs. Mabel Gilmore Reinecke was Uncle Sam’s collector in a Chicago district where 425,000 people 
pay Internal Revenue to the amount of two hundred millions 


made the statement that Mrs. Ma- 

bel Gilmore Reinecke is an exempli- 
fication of the completely successful wom- 
an, and that not only is she one of the 
Country’s foremost women politicians and 
one of its most able business women, but 
she is also one of its most completely 
happy wives. 

This is certainly a beautiful tribute and 
one that any woman would appreciate. I 
agree with the writer of the newspaper 
article for I have heard Mrs. Reinecke 
address audiences; have met her in her 
office and her home and have been greatly 
impressed by her remarkable ability, her 
charming personality and her interest in 
the great cause of woman’s uplift. 

It should be mentioned that Mabel G. 
Reinecke was the first woman to hold an 
important presidential commission—one 
that has the collection of approximately 
$212,000,000 annually from nearly 425,000 
persons in the Chicago district, and yet 
she finds time to render considerable assist- 
ance to the women of Chicago who are en- 
gaged in sociological and political endeavors 
in Illinois. 

It has been said that women are today 
taking a considerable share in forming 
public opinion outside the home, and that 
they are taking a larger share in helping 
to form opinion in public affairs inside 
the home. Hence, it is perhaps not strange 
that a successful woman, like Mrs. Mabel 
Reinecke, should have a host of admirers 
and great influence among the women of 
Chicago. 

The complaint is often made that there 
is a leisure class in every city of impor- 
tance which spends its time playing 
bridge in the afternoons, motoring around 
to see friends, and reading novels. Its 
interest in national or foreign affairs is 
non-existant, and many of its members 
never take the trouble to vote. 

We will admit that in some cases the 
complaint is justifiable, but the Mabel 
Reinecke type of woman will, with con- 
sistency, deny the imputations, and boldly 
insist that she is just as frugal and patri- 
otic as any male member of the commu- 
nity. 

Her youthful education, Mrs. Reinecke 
believes, tends to make her regard herself 
not as an embryo citizen, whose aim is to 
become an entirely responsible self-gov- 
erning human being to whom will be en- 
trusted her share of voice and influence 
in the governing of the community to 
which she belongs, her share of responsi- 
bility for the public weal, but rather as 
a future helpmeet, one whose business 


A CHICAGO daily newspaper recently 


By BEULAH BROWN 


with the affairs of the state outside of the 
home will be indirect rather than direct, 
one whose duties in political and business 
matters it will be more to help others to 
act intelligently than to act herself. 

“The primary objective for women,” 
Mrs. Reinecke says, “is better homes, for 
better homes means better citizenship, 
and while some may enter the business 
field it should never be done at the ex- 
pense of the home, unless under extraord- 
inary circumstances.” 

The motto of the modern woman whose 
opinions count for anything is home first, 
and then come the affairs of business and 
of the community. However, if the course 
of events lead her into the realms of busi- 
ness she must at all times be painstaking 
and thorough. 

For many centuries flattering tongues 
have whispered that the character of 
father, brother and husband lay like wax 
in the hand of mother, sister and wife. 
Most men know that women exercise a 
higher influence over them than they ex- 
ercise over each other. This is exempli- 
fied most forcefully by the celebrated let- 
ter of Sir James MacIntosh to a friend 
concerning his wife: “She was a woman 
who, by tender management of my weak- 
ness, gradually corrected the most per- 
nicious of them. She became prudent 
from affection. Though of the most gen- 
erous nature, she was taught economy by 
her love of me. During the most critical 
period of my life, she relieved me from 
the care of my affairs, and preserved or- 
der in them. She gently reclaimed me 
from dissipation, she propped my weak 
and irresolute nature, she urged my in- 
dolence to useful and creditable existence, 
and was perpetually at hand to admonish 
my heedlessness and improvidence. To 
her I owe whatever I am, to her whatever 
I shall be. In her solicitude for my in- 
terest, she never for a moment forgot my 
character. Her feelings were warm and 
impetuous, but she was placable, tender 
and constant. Such was she whom I lost, 
when a knowledge of her worth had re- 
fined an ardent love to a sincere friend- 
ship.” 

Is it not possible for many women to find 
inspiration in such a picture? And is it 
not also possible to discover food for 
thought in the remarkable success which 
Mabel Reinecke has attained by her 
charming personality and ability in ad- 
ministering the affairs of the United 
States Department of Internal Revenue in 
Chicago? 

It is apparent that she is deeply inter- 
ested and intensely enthusiastic over the 


advance made by women in the business 
and political affairs of the world. She 
said in an address delivered October 2, 
1924: “The rapid advancement that wom- 
an has made in the field of finance and in 
the affairs of the world in general could 
not be exemplified more forcibly than by 
this brilliant gathering. This meeting 
within itself shows that woman has be- 
come a pronounced factor in big affairs; 
that woman no longer confines her activi- 
ties exclusively to the home, as she did a 
decade or so ago, but that she has extended 
her sphere until today she stands with 
man equal in all things.” 


* * * 


The Internal Revenue Service is one of 
the oldest branches of the United States 
Government and naturally collectors have 
been a part of the organization since the 
beginning. Until the ratification of the 
16th amendment to the constitution and 
the passage by Congress of the Income 
Tax Act of 1913, it affected a compara- 
tively small group of citizens, but since 
the various extensions of the income tax 
law, which reached the peak in the Act of 
1918 passed to provide war revenues, the 
Internal Revenue Service is known to 
practically every adult citizen of the 
United States, residing here or abroad, 
and to the aliens within our gates as well. 
The effort to provide an income tax dates 
back to 1861 when an attempt was made 
by Congress to produce federal revenue 
for war purposes by that means, and it 
was again attempted in 1894, but in both 
instances the tax was declared unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, so that a period of 52 years elapsed 
after it was first tried before it was finally 
accomplished. 

The First District of Illinois, for which 
Mrs. Mabel G. Reinecke was the Col- 
lector, with headquarters at Chicago, 
is composed of the thirty northern coun- 
ties of the state and includes Cook County. 
In point of number of returns filed, tax- 
payers served, and personnel employed, 
this is the largest of the sixty-four col- 
lection districts in the United States. 

The functions of the office are just what 
the title implies. All activities are di- 
rected toward the collection of revenues 
assessed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in accordance with laws passed 
by the Congress, or by the sale of revenue 
stamps. The Collector is responsible for 
collection of taxes whether originally de- 
clared by the tax payer or discovered as 
the result of investigation. The sources 


Continued on page 320 
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An Editor “On the Road to Damascus” 


A visit to the oldest continuously inhabited city in the world—A real estate addition was planned 
where the sheiks of the Desert recreate and dissipate 


[From Joe Mitchell Chapple’s new book “To Bagdad and Back”’] 


N the dramatic appeal of Damascus as to 
] the fine blades and scimitars which fig- 

ure conspicuously in the bloody stories 
of the “Arabian Nights,” we began to feel 
“as keen as Damascus steel” in lively an- 
ticipation. We first “saw the light on the 
way to Damascus,” in the lure of an oriental 
night. The last rays of the descending sun 
had gleamed on the domes of the seventy- 
odd mosques of the ancient metropolis. 
Night had fallen when we passed through 
the ancient walls over which the Apostle 
Paul escaped. The road skirted the River 
Barades, and the gay old stream was rip- 
pling merrily along, singing the same old 
song it sang in Solomon’s time. On the 
banks were merry-makers and cozy latticed 
bird-cages in nooks where merry-makers 
gathered. 

In America, cities boast of their tremen- 
dous population indicated in the Arabic 
numerals—figures that are the one uni- 
versal and unchanging medium of calcula- 
tion for all races and all men of today, and 
point for verification to the latest census 
reports. They speak proudly of their pub- 
lic buildings, the new $1,000,000 city hall, 
the $100,000,000 subways, $2,000,000 
churches and the many storeyed sky- 
scrapers. Every city boasts of its enor- 
mous growth and advance in land value in- 
dicative of real estate promotions—the dol- 
lar mark in the basic measure of its devel- 
opments. But Damascus presents a story 
of land development which is not rivaled 
anywhere—the oldest active real estate 
traders in the world, and they are still at 
it, with new subdivisions and gay “plots” 
of “lots” that are sure to advance in price, 
“and if’—the comment of the real estate 
salesman—the Aviation Station or flying 
field is located thereabouts. 

To refresh my knowledge of biblical lore 
I first visited “the Street called Straight,” 
and soon felt right at home. To a Boston- 
ian, accustomed to crooked streets, it was 
like rounding the curves of Cornhill. This 
is the “main street” of Damascus as far as 
the guide books are concerned, because it is 
a thoroughfare mentioned in Holy Writ and 
has been on the blue prints since Abra- 
ham’s time. 

Near the wide square in the center of the 
city was an Arab dance hall in which French 
soldiers and Syrian “cake eaters” were mak- 
ing a night of it. Although Damascus may 
lack the brilliant light of gay Paris or Luna 
Park, there were lively doings in the streets 
that night. The public letter writers were 
busy; they sat up late into the night scrawl- 
ing missives for customers while seated in 
their “offices” on the pavements. Here 
they are ready, night and day, to handle 
the correspondence of any and all who pass 


that way. They keep no files, and a letter 
burning with love and passion may succeed 
a prosaic “yours of the 15th at hand,” with 
poetical appeal “why has not your debt of 
honor been graciously paid?” One of the 
scribes wrote a letter for me in Arabic, 
which I dictated in English—a sort of so- 


’ 


“fancy and plain,’ 

“open all night.” 

Every nook and corner of the lobby was 
filled with writing desks. And I under- 
stood why the scribes of antiquity used to 
linger around Damascus. A number of 
Syrians who had been to America spoke to 


was vigorously solicited 


“Main Street” in Damascus. In olden days “The Street Called Straight” mentioned 
in Holy Writ 


liloguy—and translated it read like an out- 
burst of the mad Dane in “Hamlet.” 

A brigade of bootblacks were waiting at 
the entrance to the Grand Victoria Hotel. 
Outfitted with polishes, brushes, bottles and 
preparations that looked like a traveling 
apothecary shop, all kinds of polishing, 


me in accented New Yorkese: “I had woid 
from Hoboken, Joisey, that my brother was 
in Paterson.” These people had been proud 
of their residence in the United States, and 
told me of all the different cities in which 
they had lived or visited, and it sounded 
like an Erie time-table. 
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With a newly-recruited guide, in the 
morning I sallied forth into the crooked 
streets, but found little to absorb attention. 
There were the same shops, the same beg- 
gars, the same unpleasant odors with which 
all oriental cities abound. He took me to a 
livestock market where they were selling 
the thinnest all-rib cows I have ever seen. 
Now I can appreciate the Chicago packers’ 
product. Then, as a pleasant diversion, I 
visited a snake store. This reptile, like the 
Rod of Aaron, is still the symbol of all that 
is treacherous and bad in the eyes of the 
Moslem. Yet these pests are still the ado- 
ration of the women in the Orient, as they 
were in the days of Cleopatra. The outline 
of serpents are carved in the ornaments the 
women wear—snake bracelets, snake ear- 
rings, snake anklets, and snake rings, seen 
on every hand. There seems to be some 
sort of subtle charm in these venomous 
crawling things of earth for adornment. 

A young chap, a graduate from the Amer- 
ican University at Beirut, with whom I 
stopped to talk under the window of an old- 
fashioned romantic-looking balcony — the 
last reminder of the harem—supplemented 
my thoughts on snakes in this creepy com- 
ment: 





In the front of the hotel another large 
convoy of the Nairn Transport Company 
was preparing for the scheduled weekly dash 
across the desert. It was a case of hustle 
and bustle. Passengers were rushing about 
from one motor to the other, making sure 
that none of their baggage or boxes were 
overlooked; drivers were lashing freight on 
the running boards and “honking” at the 
inquisitive natives as they crowded about 
the cars, much as the American Indians 
used to do in the old stage coach days of 
Buffalo Bill, or when the first motor rumbled 
into town. With a flourish of Gabriel auto 
horns that startled many of the onlookers, 
the cars whirled off through the dust on 
the first lap of their desert trip, after dodg- 
ing camels and donkeys on the way down 
through the Bazaars. 

The suggestion that Damascus bears to 
what Mohammed declared was a paradise 
on earth is that it is well watered and has 
an energizing climate. The rivers Pharpar 
and Abana of scriptural renown follow their 
course to the city and provide for an abun- 
dance of fountains, making Damascus a 
veritable geyser city, nurturing probably 
the oldest cultivated soil in the world, fur- 
nishing sustenance for human beings for 





Where the “Pot of Tea” was Brewed on the Burning Sands of the Syrian Desert 


“Our people have been fighting with 
snakes and other reptiles for so long that 
they may have taken on some of the char- 
acteristics of the hated creatures, which you 
of the West do not understand.” 

* * * 


N the light of the morning, I looked out 
I upon the River Barades, which had fur- 
nished the fairy-land picture of the night 


before. The witchery of the night in the 
East becomes a continual disappointment in 
the reality of daylight. I now gazed upon 
a squalid, almost stagnant stream—the bot- 
tom of the river bed was rank with filth, 
cans, and garbage carried along with the 
freshets for many miles. The rich, tropi- 
cal foliage that had seemed so fantastically 
beautiful during the evening was nothing 
more than a garbage heap whpse outlines 
had been softened into tropical luxuriance 
under the spell of the moonlight. 


four thousand continuous years. Preced- 
ing the time of Abraham, founded by Uz, 
the grandson of Noah, Damascus has the 
oldest real estate titles on earth. 

The Koran appeared to be the greatest 
stock in trade in an old Mohammedan book- 
shop, but the dealer refused to sell me a 
copy for good American money or Syrian 
coin. 4 

“Christians cannot buy my holy books,” 
he declared. He named the price that was 
asked of the faithful. It was five times the 
price of English translations in the book 
shops of Boston. They believe in “profits” 
in trade, as well as deified “prophets” in 
worship. f 

After I had dined on “brains and eggs” 
and rested on a striped sofa, I realized I 
was in the city where sofas originated. You 
of other days who have done your courting 
on the parlor sofa, please remember that it 


was in Damascus that sofas were first used. 
There was also a reminder in that room 
that damask tablecloths—triumphs of the 
weaver’s art—fabri€ated in Damascus, fur- 
nished the first distinctive trade name of 
sofa used in the barter of merchandise. 

Queer mingling of the old and new in this 
gay old town. Street cars came swinging 
around a corner, on which is supposed to 
have been located the house occupied by 
Judas and Ananias about nineteen hundred 
and fifty-four years ago. The rattle and 
bang of the car and sparks from the trol- 
leys overhead, to say nothing of the ding- 
ding of the conductor’s bell, seemed as much 
a sacrilege as the stabling of horses in the 
Kremlin—this famed city of antiquity ante- 
dating the Pharaohs of Egypt. 

It was in the house of Judas that the 
Apostle Paul lived for three days while suf- 
fering from blindness, with which he was 
stricken at the time when the message was 
given to Ananias to “rise and go into the 
Street which is called Straight and inquire 
for one called Saul of Tarsus, for behold he 
prayeth.” 

My Moslem companion was well versed 
in both testaments, as well as in the Koran, 
and informed us that the Judas who occu- 
pied the house we gazed upon was not the 
one who sold his Lord for the thirty pieces 
of silver. From this spot we went out along 
the road to see the wall where Paul made 
his escape from Damascus in the dead of 
night. 

* * x 

LL the diseases that have plagued man 
A since the beginning of time seems to 
be concentrated in the Orient. Huddled 
about the base of the wall were men and 
women in every conceivable state of muti- 
lation. Some were without eyes, others 
without ears. There were men with broken 
and twisted bones protruding from their 
heads and bodies, some with joints drop- 
ping away from decay, while others had 
already lost limbs. It was a ghastly street 
scene. Here I had my first sight of a leper 
—a sufferer from the disease which has 
been the scourge of the Orient from the be- 
ginning of creation. 

In the glare of the midday sun camel 
caravans were plodding into the city 
through the narrow streets, now filled to 
overflowing. These ungainly “ships of the 
desert” were jostling each other as they at- 
tempted to pass. Reaching the corner of a 
street, I arrived in time to see a collision. 
Two camels loaded with numerous bags and 
boxes, on top of which the drivers were 
seated, ran into each other while trying to 
take a short cut around the corner. I have 
seen some interesting collisions in the 
crooked and narrow streets of Boston, but 
I never saw anything like this one. As 
they crashed into one another, both ani- 
mals rebounded from the shock, and the 
drivers, vainly clutched at the boxes and 
bags upon which they sat, slipped from their 
places and slid down into the dust. One of 
the camels lost his footing and fell upon his 
haunches, his freight slipping from his 
back, hurtling to the ground, where several 
of the boxes crashed open and their con- 
tents, ground coffee and flour, poured out 
over the dirt. The drivers screamed curses 
upon one another’s heads, and not content 
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with that, damned each other’s parents and 
ancestors back to Adam and Eve. A French 
soldier traffic cop arrived and separated 
them, making them take their camels out 
of the way to keep the street open to traffic. 
With note-book in hand, in the manner of 
a real 42d Street traffic cop, he jotted down 
copious notes in his book, but did not call 
for licenses and registration numbers. There 
was no discussion concerning speedometers. 

My faithful man, “Friday” Abdullah, 
pointed out a spot on the side of a hill which 
was just visible from where we stood. I 
followed the direction of the outstretched 
finger and saw a tower rising up into the 
sky. “That tower,” declared my guardian, 
“is the site where Mohammed in his youth, 
a camel boy such as you see here today, once 
looked down upon Damascus and called it 
Paradise.”” Damascus, conquered by the em- 
pires of Persia, Assyria, Babylon, Chaldea 
and Rome, prospered under her conquerors 
and outlived them all, and today is smiling, 
thumbs down, at the last dying struggle of 
the Turkish empire. 

“In ancient days,” declared Abdullah, 
“Damascus was the rival of Bagdad as a 
seat of learning and culture. Here the great 
Oriental teachers sat in the temples sur- 
rounded by their students and discussed 
with them all manner of philosophy, poetry, 
religion, and kindred topics. Centuries ago 
these old professors practiced a method of 
teaching which you are beginning to realize 
is the most valuable—the informal method 
of discussion. In some educational institu- 
tions it is called the ‘conference plan.’ ” 

During our meanderings through the ba- 
zaar, I kept my eyes open for one particular 
piece of Damascus merchandise—probably 
the most famous of all. 

Everywhere I went I looked for a real 
Damascus blade—the kind one reads of in 
the thousand and one tales of Syria. Al- 
though I visited several tiny blacksmith 
shops, the smiths refused to hammer blades 
to order, but I was able to buy a package of 
safety razor blades, which the vendor as- 
sured me were made in Damascus. They 
had the familiar face of King Gillette trade- 
marked upon them, but I smiled and bought 
Wrigley’s Spearmint at the next stall and 
imagined I was back at a red front store 
corner in America. 

The disregard for human life in the 
Orient seems incomprehensible. While we 
were at dinner that evening I noticed the 
furtive manner of some of the guests in 
and about the cafe, who refuse to sit with 
their backs to the windows. They were con- 
tinually looking hurriedly behind to make 
sure, it seemed, that there was no one at 
hand with a dagger. Some of them looked 
as though they were every minute expecting 
an assassin. A life seems to count for little. 
To snuff one out now and then has been a 
regular procedure of Oriental ways, as in 
the days of Arabian Nights, when human 
heads were chopped off as a pastime of 
royalty. 

In almost every Oriental city I observed 
the stoic gloom that pervades the life of its 
inhabitants. There was much that seemed 
oppressive. There was nothing of the 
laughter and cheerfulness among the peop!le 
as in other continents. The Arabs do not 
seem to even care how soon they hear the 


call of Charon’s—ferryman of the Styx— 
“all aboard.” Even the children seemed 
serious and impressed with the utter futil- 
ity of life. Think of it—they have no Christ- 
mas trees or inspiration of the Master who 
declared that “Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” The heavy pall of human despair 
in this life is trying on the nerves and 
makes the American visitor soon long for 
the bright lights of Main Street or Broad- 
way in “Li’l ol’ New York.” There are no 
church socials, no basket ball parties to wel- 
come the New Year. All the years seem to 
merge in one grim sepulchre of passing 
Time, making life a fate rather than a Kis- 
met hope. 


The Swordmaker’s Shop in Damascis where the famous 


motor car along the beach of the Medi- 
terranean in 
boulevard unknown to the ancient Phoeni- 


GS linotor car barely above the surf in a 


old Syria, we used a 


cians. The blue waves of the ancient sea 
unfolded like a scroll before us with a back- 
ground of undulating hills in the distance. 


Guides jumped on the running boards of 
some of the cars to warn us to look out for 
quicksand! Leaving historic Mount Car- 
mel, from which the prophet Elijah made 
his ascent in the distance, we circled the 
crescent beach into Acre. The old viaduct 
skirts the man-made mountains created by 
Napoleon’s soldiers as a vantage point from 
which to train the guns in besieging the an- 
cient city. The “‘Little Corporal,” too, had 
his dreams of conquering Syria—and failed! 

Stopping for a moment, we drank from 
the cold waters of this antique system. 

“Water! Water again—you Americans 
make me sorry,” grumbled the English pas- 
sengers. 


jlades are made 


The viaduct looked like the Croton Aque- 
duct crossing the Hudson in New York— 
shriveled by time. It was built by the 
Romans in the fourth century and extends 
twenty miles across the plains to the moun- 
tains. It is a marvelously preserved object 
lesson in model masonry. Before those age- 
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stained arches supporting the stone tunnel- 
tube through which the drinking water of 
Acre has passed from time immemorial, I 
stood with a feeling closely approaching 
veneration in taking a second draught— 
again to the disgust of the Englishmen. 
This is said to be the oldest continuously 
used water supply in the world. It re- 
minded me of the Pierian Spring on the 
lustrous shores of Iskanderum. Think of 
the accumulated water taxes this first pipe 
line represented! 

Along the way a child with a goat and 
some big men with small donkeys, usually 
alone or in single file, were following the 
road close beside the surf line where glis- 
tened the sails of proud galleys and ships of 
Phoenicia that made Tyre the greatest sea- 
port of its time. On the crest of the suf- 
worn chalk cliffs were lonely sentry boxes 
marking the frontier—the borderline be- 
tween Palestine and Syria. At this point 
the authority of one great nation ceases and 
that of another begins. On one side were 
the English “Tommies”—on the other, the 
French “Poilus.” 

Picturesque villages nestle in the valleys 
and the mountains come closer to the sea, 
providing fresh water to irrigate the fields 
and orchards, which reach to the tidewater 


declared. “Ye should ken McBride—he’s 
an American they call Henry Ford.” 

I bought some native bread at a tiny hut 
beneath the trees by the side of a chalk cliff. 
This bread is considered a delicacy. It is 
long and thin as paper (some said as tough 
as leather), about two feet square. With 
a glass of strong acid phosphate liquid in 
which to dissolve it, “it melts in your stom- 
ach,” but you are puzzled at first whether 
to use it as a napkin or a tablecloth. 

Luxurious foliage here and there gave 
evidence of life-giving springs, each seem- 
ing to have a place in historical chronicle 
where water means so much to life in the 
arid East. 

Following the shore line, we came to the 
site of a city once well known throughout 
the world. Tyre, long the most famous of 
Phoenician cities, is now but a place of 
ashes. We stopped at ancient Tyre and 
made tea, leaving new ashes to mingle with 
those of the past. The only vestige of the 
past that could in any way link age-old 
Tyre with today is contained in a small 
town of five thousand inhabitants known as 
El Sur. It is built around the north end of 
a peninsula which a thousand years ago 
may have been an island. The unimpressive 
ruins of the ancient city cover an area of 








A Blowout! Lunching in the Syrian Desert. A sea of sand where the kettle boiled 


in places. Here and there scraggly olive 
and fig trees grow, providing sustenance 
for the villagers. Along the bleak coast, 
with its red earth reminding the American 
of the colorful Painted Desert in Arizona, 
“the camels are coming.” I met a typical 
Highlander about whom so many thrifty 
stories are told. 

“Where from?” he asked. 

When I replied “America,” he stepped 
back with a pleased expression. 
“Hoot, mon!” he exclaimed, “dinna ye 
ken me old clansman, McBride?” 

When I smiled at the question, he laughed 
heartily. 

“There’s no need of smiling, mon,” he 


about fifteen square miles. The cathedral, 
with its once magnificent monolith columns 
of rose-colored granite, now lying prostrate, 
is a mute token of former glory. From the 
springs of Ras-al-Ain not far away, still 
flows the water supply for the old city. 

The Tyre of today tells a tragic story of 
the once greatest seaport of the world, now 
but a faint historic memory, not even with 
a place on the map. The intellectual and 
commercial center of the land. of the Ca- 
naanites so often mentioned in the Bible, 
proud Tyre is now but a tomb of its former 
power and splendor—a graveyard of the 
worship of Baal. 

In the early afternoon the old “57” type 


Cadillac of war days careened along the 
road into the city of Beirut. Mulberry 
trees furnished a splendid variety of land- 
scape in a district famous for its fine silk 
products. The silk worm, the lowly pro- 
ducer of the costly fabric that clothed the 
kings and queens of old, is fed on the leaves 
of the mulberry trees. 

In the dark paths with their flickering 
lamps, and in the dimly-lighted, narrow, 
winding streets, the intermingling of many 
races indicated that Beirut is one of the 
great cosmopolitan ports of the Mediter- 
ranean—the largest of the Near East. Here 
the people of the Orient and Occident meet 
to barter for products of East and West as 
in the centuries past. 

On the circular embankment rimming the 
harbor a war monument, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in French, extolled the liberty of Syria. 
An English Tommy who stood beside me 
looked at the poetic French phrases and 
swore. , 

“Blimy,” he said, “that’s wot I calls 
nerve. Outside of Beirut, I never saw a 
Frenchie in Syria during the war, but still 
France gets the credit for freeing and run- 
ning the bloomin’ country under wot they 
calls a mandate.” ' 

French soldiers certainly were in evi- 
dence walking up and down, patrolling the 
embankment, while their comrades, off duty, 
were making merry in the cafes where 
Parisian jazz music, the strains of which 
every now and then burst upon our ears, 
gave an indication of the French influence 
under the Syrian mandate. 

The motor car, sweeping along the har- 
bor sea wal] furnished a glimpse of many 
foreign ships gracefully riding at anchor, 
with lighters and gondolas continually ply- 
ing between them and the shore. Dispos- 
ing of the passengers before the head- 
quarters of the Nairn Transport Company 
—a project due to the foresight of two 
brothers who have finally succeeded in mak- 
ing the conquest of the sand and carrying 
the “overland desert mail’—the car con- 
tinued onward toward the hotel. 

Seated in one of the many quaint leafy 
arbor nooks of the hotel after dinner, I 
scarcely felt the sultry humidity of the eve- 
ning. Close by a man rose quickly from 
his chair. “An American,” I thought, and 
introduced myself. It was an American 
consul, Paul Knabenshue, who had become a 
real Beiruter, with the accent on the 
“rooter,” who enlightened me over another 
cup of Turkish coffee. 


* * * 


* HE American University at Beirut is 
the most famous foreign educational 
institution in the Orient,” he declared. “It 
has graduated many young men and women, 
most of whom have had successful careers 
after graduation. They are going to play 
an important part in the Near East and 
glorify America’s mandate of mercy that 
had its beginning here in the sixties spon- 
sored by the American patriarch, David 
Crosby.” 
He arose and shook hands with me again. 
You cannot realize how good it is to shake 
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hands with an American. With this cere- 
mony completed, he continued his story: 

“Beirut is one of the most healthful ports 
on the Mediterranean, and for this reason 
the American University was establishd 
here. The work carried on by President 
Bayard Dodge, son of the late Cleveland 
Dodge of New York, is a leaven in the loaf. 
Education is bearing fruit in the rehabili- 
tation of the new nations of the Levant.” 

Later we drove to the Consulate, a beau- 
tiful house furnished in Persian style built 
by a former Russian Grand Duke, and now 
transformed into one of the finest Consul- 
ates in the Orient. He continued again, re- 
ferring to the University: 

“Here cleanliness has come next to godli- 
ness. Thousands of bright students have 
gone forth from this institution and have 
helped make the transition period of the 
Orient a smoother affair. The Moslems in 
general have come to recognize in Christian 
education something that is helpful to them- 
selves. 

“The college is really non-sectarian, and 
has all the freedom and breadth of scope of 
any institution of learning in the United 
States. While the Christian religion is not 
required to be accepted by the pupils, its 
precepts are not forgotten.” 

It was a glorious evening. Aloft on the 
mountainside birds sang sweetly as they 
made their way to their nests in the tree- 
tops. Later when the stars peeped out of 
the heavens and the moon shone down upon 
us with a silver glow it somehow recalled 
the glory of ancient Syria and fired the 
imagination. 

When I returned to my hotel room, the 
prospect was far from pleasing. There 
were yards of mosquito netting draped 
around the bed, but the windows were wide 
open for the festive mosquitos. It looked 
as though I was in for a lively night, for the 
oriental fleas are industrious. Insects of 
various kinds seem to infest the evening air 
at Beirut. To pass some wakeful hours I 
studied the map of Syria. It looked differ- 
ent now. The fact was here revealed to me 
that Damascus is not now in Palestine. Old 
geographic atlases and encyclopedias are 
_ out of date when it comes to boundary lines 
in Europe and the Near East after the 
World War: 

Through the window I looked out. upon 
the city built upon the side of the Lebanon 
Monutains. Electric lights gleamed like 
fireflies in the hot and humid night. In- 
side the cafes people were eating and drink- 
ing—but they did not seem merry. 

I was restless and could not sleep so came 
down again to the street. A lonesome little 
lad followed me in the shadows. “Take me 
to America,” he cried, when I turned to him. 

These words were evidently his chief vo- 
cabulary in English. He dropped on his 
knees and looked up imploring me with his 
dark eyes. 

“America!” he cried piteously. 

It was the most eloquent tribute to my 
country I ever heard. 

I thought he merely wanted money and 
gave him a coin, but he kissed my hand and 
murmured again, “Take me to America.” 
The money evidently was not all he wanted 
—for he clung to my coat and guided me 
through the narrow, crooked streets—and 


never asked for more baksheesh, his parting 
words coming like a mournful refrain, 
“Take me to America, my mother there. 
Allah America!” and he dropped on his 
knees as if in prayer. 

One young merchant with a peculiarly- 
shaped head was asleep waiting for cus- 
tomers. He awoke to sell me some cigar- 
ettes and smiled when he heard the Ameri- 
can nasal twang. 

“We know not why this mandate busi- 
ness,” he said in a whisper. “We have no 
good business. We want American tour- 
ists—not French soldiers.” 

The French commercial invasion has not 
yet struck twelve. The presence of soldiers 
and the imperative suggestion to buy 
French goods on the Oriental plan did not 
appeal to the Syrians. 

When I returned to the hotel, the Ger- 
man clerk, sleepily winding up his clocks, 
told me, in broken accents: “There are 
twenty kinds of people and races already 
yet sleeping in this hotel tonight what don’t 
speak the same language. Ach! the world 
is going goulash!” 

Thinking of my mosquito-netting-draped 
couch, I asked the clerk for permission to 
park on the roof. I rolled myself up in a 
blanket and soon dozed off under the stars, 
dreaming of the desert. The raucous 
screams of a parrot in the court below be- 
times indicated when it was time to turn 
over. 


A picturesque cog railroad winds its way 
up the slopes to a height of nine thousand 
feet, but I decided to follow the new auto- 
mobile roadway. This highway is a laby- 
rinth of curves running almost at right 
angles. Whisking about them one feels as 
though he were crawling in and out around 
the teeth of a saw. Villages are clustered 
here and there up the heavy grade. A 
“Casino” running full blast, with all the 
gaiety of Monte Carlo, was one of the sights 
en route. 

Ceaseless camel caravans and mule trains 
wind their way up and down these moun- 
tain roads during the night, for much of 
the traveling is done after dark in order to 
escape the heat of the day. In these cara- 
vans the leading camel rears a head light 
and the last camel carries a red lantern 
fastened to his tail. We passed one camel 
plodding along with a sleeping berth hang- 
ing from each side of his mountainous back. 
It was the queerest sort of a Pullman car I 
have ever seen, and I wondered how the 
passengers had any rest during the jolting 
journey, but they were sound asleep in both 
side berths. We passed many mule trains 
consisting of a number of beautifully orna- 
mented and decorated white wagons, that 
looked like hearses, drawn by three or four 
mules gaily adorned, hitched tandem fash- 
ion. The muleteers themselves were at- 
tired in gaudy colored costumes, like torea- 
dors or bull fighters, and were on the look- 





ae canes 


In the midst of the Syrian Desert registering another blowout 


The heavy dew of the morning was on the 
blanket when I awoke. Near me was a 
traveler from England, who had also sought 
the sleeping porch. 

“T say, old chap,” he said, rubbing his 
eyes as he sat up, “you have the champion 
snore of the Orient. No wonder that old 
parrot died last night. You’ve got a regu- 
lar auto honk in your nocturnal repertoire.” 


* * * 


S I took a morning stretch to better ac- 

quaint myself with the surroundings, 
I gazed on the Anti-Lebanon Mountains 
looming up back of Beirut in the first rays 
of the waking sun. 

The chocolate peaks, rising high into the 
sky, are eagerly sought during the summer 
months as a pleasure resort. Wealthy 
Syrians, Egyptians and merchants from far 
across the desert, from Damascus and far- 
off Bagdad seek this Switzerland of Syria 
for the cooling breezes of the Anti-Leba- 
nons. 


out for hyenas and the deadly cobra, which 
are still the dread of the caravans. 

The road wound through a tunnel of trees 
in the valley connecting the mountains. At 
Shortia, where there was an old hotel—a 
typical Eastern caravansarie—a detour was 
made to the famous ruins of Baalbec, among 
the grain fields on the slope of the Lebanon 
Mountains. During our ride we came upon 
some trees which the guide declared were 
a few of the remaining two hundred and 
fifty of the original ‘‘Cedars of Lebanon’”— 
the trees used in the construction of Solo- 
mon’s temple in Jerusalem. Riding out of 
the valley, we came upon an Arab village 
close to the so-called Tomb of Noah, which 
is said to shift its position with each gen- 
eration. Noah was some tippler, we are 
told by the natives, reciting tradition told 
by father to son since the days of the 
Deluge. 

Under the glare of the hot sun, the wheat 
fields reached almost to the very summit of 


Continued on page 829 
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“Our Jim”’—A Biography > 


Some new chapters concerning the stirring adventuresome early career of Hon. James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinets of three Presidents—Harding, 


N Elwood, James J. Davis began to 
| realize what it was to be a full-fledged 

American citizen; his father had be- 
come naturalized and automatically this 
made Jim a citizen of the United States. 
Employed at a steady job, he was now “able 
to have pies for dinner once more.” Be- 
longing to the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin, working with sev- 
eral hundred other young men in the 
glow of his approaching majority, Jim 
Davis felt a greater confidence and se- 
curity. 

Realizing that “the best of one’s life 
consists of friendships,” Jim enjoyed 
being hailed as a good mixer, a jolly 
fellow of humor, who could spin a yarn, 
Swap a joke and make friends with all 
around him. Possessing a good voice, 
he sang all the popular songs of the day 
—a practice which he has continued 
through life. Social hours were not con- 
sidered quite complete without him, for 
his clear tenor chimed in on the songs 
and his mere presence kindled an en- 
thusiasm wherever he went. 

Those who have known Jim Davis 
through the years, agree that his abil- 
ity to sway men was not so much in 
what he said, or planned, or shaped by 
his own power, but it lay in what he 
aroused in the men themselves by mak- 
ing them see a situation more clearly, in 
clarifying what was confused and un- 
certain. This power to draw men into 
making their own higher conclusions 
was a subtle gift—possibly still unknown 
to himself—but none the less compel- 
ling, for when any individual or body of 
men behold the vision they naturally fol- 
low it. Indeed, “without the vision the 
people perish.” Above all else this man 
was able to evoke in others a clearer 
common sense. Emerson has said, ‘If we 
are related, we shall meet,” and cer- 
tain it is that “friendships follow the 
law of divine necessity and gravitate 
to each other.” It seemed written in 
the stars that Jim Davis should become 
a lover of mankind for he drew men 
to himself, quite naturally, and his acquain- 
tance constantly widened. His experience 
in the Welsh Singing Society and partici- 
pation in the Eisteddfod (Welsh) musical 
festivals served him well. It was in these 
years that he began to know the real mass- 
mind of men. Their thoughts, their de- 
sires, their needs and hopes sang to his in- 
ner consciousness. All the time he was 
seeking to understand them better and seek- 
ing to be understood by them in turn. Evi- 
dence accumulates in the records of these 


Coolidge and Hoover 
From the book “Our Jim” 


days that Jim Davis was one who sought 
first to love men, to sympathize and help 
them in their troubles and laugh with them 
in their joys and merriment and fight with 
them, too, if necessary to win their just 
dues. 

In the very dawn of these early happy 
days a threatening cloud appeared over the 


“The Two Jims” 


Hon. James J. Davis “Our Jim” and James 
Davis, Jr. 
horizon. The men decided to walk out. 


Davis had been working scarcely three 
weeks when the matter of a strike was to 
be referred to and decided at the next reg- 
ular meeting. This discussion flashed fire 
and was one of the big scenes in the career 
of Jim Davis and crystallized many 
thoughts that had crossed his mind. His 
decision in the matter of the strike was the 





J. 


result of his father’s counsel, to whom he- 


had written in Sharon asking advice. 

“Inasmuch as it is not a question of wage 
or rules, I’d vote to stay on the job and 
wait for my pay. There’s no pay out here 
to be had even by waiting. The mill is 
down, and if we hadn’t raised a big potato 
crop, we wouldn’t know where to look for 
our own next meal.” 

That letter from his father decided the 


matter for young Davis. The question in 
his mind was not as to the justice of the 
strike, for the cause was plainly a just one. 
The men wanted their pay to be issued to 
them every week, whereas the company is- 
sued it once a month. The question was, 
“Could they have the barest possible hope 
of winning the issue in view of the de- 
pressing business conditions which were 
facing the mills at the time?” Voicing 
his feelings to a chap who sat next to 
him at the meeting, he received the re- 
sponse: 

“That’s what I think. A strike doesn’t 
seem right just at the time.” 

“Why don’t you get up and tell them 
so?” said Davis. “They’re going to vote 
‘Strike’ any minute now.” 

“I can’t say it in a speech,” said the 
young man. “I just can’t make the 
words come out. You tell them.” 

Those in charge of the meeting had 
no trouble making themselves understood. 
The words rolled off their tongues in 
impressive argument favoring a strike, 
and the suave style of their oratory and 
passionate appeal was driving the opin- 
ion of the men straight to the goal to 
which they were being led. Young Davis 
sensed the trend of things and the sin- 
ister purpose. It made him grow hot 
and cold all over to see a small group 
of men walking all over the mass of 
workers who didn’t really want a strike, 
but did not know what to do about it 
and seemed unable to make a protest. 


but something must be done. It was 
no time for modesty, timidity, or self- 
consciousness in speech-making. The 
next few minutes would decide it all. It 
was now or never, and it would be too 
late. The thought crossed his mind, “‘your 
neighbor is the man who needs you.” He 
jumped from his chair. 

“Men,” he shouted, “I’ve never made a 
speech in my life. I wouldn’t try to do so 
now, only I’m being asked by others—by 
somebody that’s been here a long time. He 
thinks there ought to be a little more said 
before we vote. It’s a hot day and I don’t 
want to keep you here if you don’t want to 
listen to me. What I’ve got to say may not 
amount to much, but I think it does.” 

“Go ahead,” somebody in the crowd 
shouted. 

This encouragement destroyed all self- 
consciousness, and he “let himself loose” in 
a review of conditions, thoughts that had 
been surging through his mind and bang- 
ing themselves about in his brain box every 
time he thought about the labor situation. 


He realized that he was not a speaker, . 
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He told them of the idle men he had come 
across in his long hunt for work, of the 
peonage camps, of actual conditions as he 
had met them face to face and that he had 
felt the pangs of want with others. 

“Conditions are very bad in this country 
and I have been trying to study them. 
Money is scarcer now than it’s ever been 
before. They tell us our bosses are keeping 
our wages in their pockets. That’s a mis- 
take. They haven’t got anything in their 
pockets. They’ve mortgaged their homes 
and pledged everything they own. They’re 
having a devil of a time to rake up the 
money every month to meet the payroll 
when it’s due. They aren’t taking in the 
money as fast as they’re paying it out. 
You don’t understand that they are as 
troubled as we are about money.” 

Going on in this train of thought with 
vivid pictures of facts as he had experi- 
enced them, he made a speech that im- 
pressed, for there was bitter truth in every 
sentence he uttered, and the men felt it. 

“TI believe we ought to get our pay every 
week, but how can we get it if the boss 
hasn’t got it? The facts are that we are 
lucky to have our jobs and be sure of pay 
once a month.” 

Graphically picturing what would happen 
in the event of a strike, he continued, 
“When word goes out that we have struck, 
you’ll see other workers swarm in here like 
locusts. They’ll be glad to be paid by the 
month. What’s the use of a strike that 
hasn’t got a chance to win and when there 
is no real principle or wage schedule in- 
volved? We must be fair.” 

That was the way he won them—the 
power of hard facts as they had impressed 
themselves upon him and the sincerity of 
his utterance. It was all the fruit of his 
study and thought. As long as the land- 
lord and grocery man were willing to wait 
for their bills until the end of the month, 
why should they worry? Their pay was 
at least certain once a month. 

“Let us make no mistake,” he concluded. 
“We are calling this strike not of our own 
free will, but are being shoved into it by 
a lot of slick talkers that are in business 
and are not workers. They have hood- 
winked us—made fools of us. Who was the 
first man who suggested this strike? Let 
him stand up if he’s in the hall.” No one 
stood up. 

“If he isn’t here, why isn’t he? If the 
strike was called by outsiders, why don’t 
outsiders do the striking. Whose jobs will 
be lost—our jobs or the outsiders’ ?” 

This was the first attempt of young 
Davis as a public speaker. Exhausted phys- 
ically by the effort into which he had put 
his very soul, he closed with husky voice, 
but an earnest and effective plea. It ac- 
complished its purpose. A recess was 
moved and a later meeting decided on to 
find out what the men thought. At this 
second meeting the fellows were still a 
bit tongue-tied. They voiced incoherent 
phrases or meaningless remarks, then sat 
down extremely fussed; but one thing was 
decisive—a defeat of the vote on the strike 
resolution. Davis has ever since watched 
with a personal interest the long struggle 
of unionism in America, knowing that it 
has suceeeded wherever it has allowed de- 





liberate thinking among the individuals 
which composed it and has failed when it 
became a mob or was led by outside in- 
fluences. 

* a * 


not only a master worker, but had edu- 

cated himself in spite of difficulties to 
the extent of being able to utilize his knowl- 
edge with a definite purpose of helping the 
other fellow when possible. The effect of 
this stirring incident was to recognize in 
Davis an honest and earnest leader. He 
became president of the local union and 
head of the wage mill committee. Here he 
came into contact with many prominent in- 
dustrial leaders and he did not find them 


|: his early twenties Jim Davis became 


‘such a bad sort as he had been led to ex- 


pect. One chief difference he found be- 
tween them and the leaders of the working 
men was that the industrial leaders pos- 
sessed trained minds and could sometimes 
see two sides of a disputed question, 
whereas the leaders of the workers had all 
they could do in thinking about one thing 
pressing upon them at the time for a de- 
cision, without having an idea of how to 
go about and analyze all sides of a question 
or to get the real proportions of a problem. 

The young president also made it his 
business to understand the actual work 
being done; he knew every cost and every 
item of production from raw material to 
finished article. This made him a valuable 
spokesman for the men, because he could 
convincingly present the justice of the scale 
of wages. This knowledge came from ac- 
tual labor that he had done; he did not 
depend upon theories; his knowledge of 
production came from his own handicraft. 

He studied the business needs of the 
manufacturers and leaders just as he stud- 
ied the needs of the men in the union. He 
saw how the average working man thinks 
only of the present and how much he needs 
the guidance of some stronger force or 
chosen leader. 

Having learned that labor is the first step 
on the road to knowledge, the desire came 
to help others to see that. Here there came 
to life, or was newly awakened the thoughts 
of true brotherhood. He began to see that 
he had a natural gift—that of smoothing 
the path for working men by giving them 
a broader understanding. No doubt it was 
at this very point of his career that the 
path was taken and when forces really com- 
bined to “elect” the man for the life work 
which he would follow afterward. In a 
definite way his work really began for he 
had seen the vision and needs must follow 
it. 

With the cause of his fellow-workers up- 
permost in his heart, Davis took these in- 
dustrial leaders as his models in order to 
be able to deal with them in their own way, 
to transact business as business and to talk 
things over in the spirit of fairness. Ob- 
taining concessions for the men through 
the medium of face to face conferences, he 
found a much more effective way than to 
rush every demand through strikes and 
threats. While he naturally loved a scrap, 
he was one young man who early acquired 
the habit of “listening in’ where old and 
experienced leaders were to be heard. 


He discarded old prejudices and his vi- 
sion widened. 

He wisely took counsel with those who 
had knowledge to give, but he had gained 


confidence in his own convictions. Feeling 
that he could speak to a body of men and 
that they responded in action, he deeply 
felt the responsibility of influence and he 
made early vows that his voice should be 
lifted for the right, if only he could be 
blessed with a knowledge of what was best 
for all. Far more seriously each day he 
studied the question of economies. Again 
and again came to him the words of Lin- 
coln, “To secure to each laborer the whole 
product of his labor as nearly as possible 
is a worthy object of any good govern- 
ment.” It was not the burning question to 
shower on the laborer more than he hon- 
estly earned, but to strike a clean balance 
of justice—justice to capital as well as to 
laborer, for one’s rights merely extend un- 
til they touch the rights of others. 

A product of the laboring class, he had 
its interest at heart, but study and obser- 
vation had taught him that not all the work 
of the world is done by hand; there must 
be the thinkers, the men who dream and by 
making their dreams real, great things be- 
come the possession of the people. Class dis- 
tinction began to fade from his conscious- 
ness and he saw the brotherhood of man. 


* * * 


T is difficult to define the qualities that 
mark men as leaders. In a general way 
it is set down to that elastic term—per- 

sonality. There is something which lies 
deeper than superficial accomplishment, 
something which goes to the heart of man- 
kind. In the case of Jim Davis, it was his 
love for his fellow-men, his desire to see 
men receive their just dues, the desire that 
they should be understood in their motives 
and actions. He believed with Thomas 
Paine that “it is evident that the greatest 
forces are reason and common interest.” 

The young artisan having reached man’s 
estate and measuring well up to the full- 
ness of ripe maturity, now acquired a con- 
fidence in himself and felt the responsibili- 
ties resting on his shoulders as both a man 
and a citizen. His feet had trodden a hard 
and tortuous road, but it had made them 
firm, strong, and well adapted to making 
better progress along the highway of life, 
so at the next milestone he wisely chose the 
broader pathway and entered politics for 
the first time—a path which was eventually 
to lead him to one of the highest offices in 
the land. He won a Republican nomination 
in a Democratic stronghold. He was then 
chairman of the Mill Workers’ Sound 
Money Club. 

Elwood, Indiana, had grown to a city of 
some importance. 

At this time Bryan was running for Pres- 
ident and cheering to the agrarians to fight 
against bankers and industrialists. His 
platform that “No laborer should be cruci- 
fied on a cross of gold” was something for 
which Davis had considerable sympathy— 
all except the gold part. He considered 
that Bryan’s ideas on finance were all 
wrong. Free silver orators were telling 


the farmers that no factory could run un- 
der a gold standard. Davis was working 
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in a factory that the Democrats said could 
not run. His methods of winning votes for 
the Republican tariff were to take young 
Democratic mill workers to their own ral- 
lies where they might hear the talks by 
political speakers, who asserted that the 
tin mill in which the young Democrats 
worked was a sham put up to fool voters 
and that it was not manufacturing any tin 
plate. These young Democrats were farm 
boys from the district that had given up 
farming to earn twice as much making tin 
plate. The result was that the mill Demo- 
crats turned Republican through the very 
shouts of Democratic voters who railed 
about “fake factories.” After this cam- 
paign it was agreed that Jim Davis “knew 
his politics.” 

During all this time, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Elwood bounded all the thoughts 
and aspirations of young Davis. He was 
in full vigor of life and he understood more 
of its meanings; he naturally thought, not 
only of the welfare of the laboring man of 
Elwood, but of those in other cities, of 
men in other industries, and he set himself 
to study more deeply into the economic 
problems of the world at large. He studied 
constantly—taking courses in evening 
schools and studying at home far into the 
night. It has been said that no matter how 
much of book lore a man may possess, he 
is not well educated until he knows men. 
Starting with what, perhaps, had only been 
a limited schooling, the school of life, sup- 
plemented by his own industry and patient 
study—had given him what he needed. 
Not, perhaps, “the dates of wars and birth 
of kings,” but the fundamentals, the work- 
ing knowledge of the world and the ability 
to think a thing to the finish. 

Wendell has said that education is train- 
ing the mind to bend all its forces upon a 
subject, even when having no interest in 
the subject. “Jim” Davis had learned to 
think straight, see straight, and act 
straight. He knew more than one side of 
matters that came before him and he had 
grown in confidence so that whatever he 
undertook—or was willing to undertake— 
he knew that he could do. 

Through his music and mingling with all 
classes of men, he won many staunch 
friends and was a general favorite. More 
or less was said of him by the press, and as 
it is sure to happen, being ready, he went 
up, for all that is necessary is preparation 
and fitness; advancement follows. 

After his election as City Clerk in El- 
wood, Indiana, Davis had three months to 
spend before taking office in the fall. He 
returned to Sharon for the summer and his 
mornings and evenings were spent in the 
Sharon Business College. In the after- 
noons he used to go to the Sharon mills 
and relieve his father for the afternoon 
turn. After his business training he re- 
turned to Elwood in the fall. There he 
came under the instruction of a man by the 
name of Dee Leeson, who was probably the 
best mathematician in the country. Under 
his instruction Davis became very rapid in 
handling figures. For three years Davis 
studied law in the firm of Greenlee & Call. 
One of the firm was a Democrat and the 
other a Republican, so one or the other was 
always City Attorney. Davis had his eye 


on the County Recorder’s office and was 
preparing himself for it. 

When the news was received at home, 
Jim’s uncle, who was something of a joker, 
suggested that Jim was now a real Ameri- 
can lad on his way to the Presidency, if 
foreign birth did not interfere under the 
Constitution. The father was seriously 
proud of his son’s achievements and com- 
mented, “You’re a good boy, Jimmy, and 
I’m proud of you. I always knew you’d 
make your mark.” He then turned to the 
uncle and remarked, “If Jimmy can’t be 
President, my youngest son Billy can, be- 
cause he was born in this country.” 

This praise meant much to Jim Davis. 
It was from the father who dreamed of his 
boy when he was making a home in Amer- 
ica. Buckling into his new work with all 
the energy of his nature, he soon proved 
what he could do as an administrator and 
conciliator. 

% * * 
OUR years in office brought the mod- 
Fk est aspiration to become County Re- 
corder. His friends felt this to be a 
deserved promotion, for he had played the 
game through his term of office with the 
approval of his supporters and the approval 
of conscience; being a true Christian, the 
approval of his own conscience was of vital 
consequence. 

Faithful to the trusts imposed in public 
office, he won the faith of others which was 
essential to a public career. The supreme 
purpose was to deal with each problem in 
a human as well as from an economic stand- 
point, for with him the human equation was 
ever before him. When his name was an- 
nounced as a candidate for County Re- 
corder, he received votes from employers as 
from workers, and was elected by a large 
majority. This was many years ago, but 
the people living in Elwood insist that Jim 
Davis made his real start in public life then 
and that he is one Republican who is al- 
ways welcomed in a Democratic town. 

No doubt the respect of Elwood for Jim 
Davis was not so much, for what he has 
achieved, but for the qualities of mind and 
heart which he displayed at all times. In 
every position that he occupied, he tried 
to do for those about him whatever needed 
to be done; he spoke the honest word that 
needed to be spoken, without favoritism, 
without prejudice. His one desire was to 
see justice maintained, and seemingly he 
agreed with Confucius that the right equa- 
tion should be found between government 
and people, between capital and labor, as 
well as between man and man, and when 
found, the world moves more harmoniously. 
That great philosopher was asked upon 
what two words alone might the whole 
world go forward in peace. After deliber- 
ating in profound silence for an entire day, 
he answered, “the words are ‘sincere reci- 
procity’.” 

Go back to any of the places Jim Davis 
worked and you will find his credit was 
good. 


* * * 


ECAUSE he “played the game fair,” 
B as City Clerk of Elwood, and because 
men recognized that fact, Jim Davis 

was made County Recorder—a position to 
which he had aspired during the four years 


in office. Speaking of this advancement, 
he sometimes said of himself, “I like the 
approval of my conscience and I like the 
approval of men, but I do not claim to be 
an educator of the young, nor an astounder 
of the old, but in company with thousands 
of others, I believe in the old truths and 
eternal verities.” It was the natural social 
law—like the natural gravity of nature— 
that honesty lifts men, or nations, to great- 
ness. 

After being elected he went around the 
county appealing to the people to record 
their deeds and to use a short and standard 
form. He wanted to cut down work in his 
office, but in his active campaign he really 
doubled the work of his office. 

During his term of office the young coun- 
try recorder had few dissipations but 
books; he had aided many in securing an 
education and that proved to be a paying 
investment; he had lived frugally and was 
without dependents; by a wise handling of 
his small capital and by fortunate ventures, 
he became prosperous. Revenues from 
business ventures paid him more than he 
could earn at any trade. He was by nature 
a “joiner” and became a member of many 
fraternities. Lincoln and McKinley were 
his two ideals. McKinley he knew person- 
ally and McKinley was for a high tariff that 
would keep the men at work. Davis headed 
a delegation of about eight hundred from 
Elwood, Indiana, to the home of the candi- 
date at Canton, Ohio, and made a speech 
on McKinley’s porch on steel. This was 
after the big strike of 1896 in Elwood, 
along in October of that year. Jim Swat- 
man and Davis were selected to make the 
speeches. They were supposed to have 
written speeches, but Davis couldn’t write 
one and Swatman could. Davis got up on 
the porch and made a fiery speech. Mark 
Hanna, who was present, tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “Young fellow, make 
that speech as many times as you can be- 
tween now and election and don’t change 
a word of it.” In their parades they fea- 
tured a big dinner pail about the size of 
an automobile. In that day “a full dinner 
pail” was a campaign cry. In later days 
a “full pay envelope” was a Republican 
campaign slogan. 

Often it seems that lives are divided into 
definite periods, and one at intervals steps 
out upon a new plane. When Jim Davis, 
on October 27, 1906, joined the Loyal Or- 
der of Moose at Crawfordsville, Indiana, a 
new life opened to him. The purpose of 
the Order at that time was merely social, 
but to him higher possibilities seemed 
spread before him. He thought of mass 
consciousness and man’s instinct for fra- 
ternity. He saw something more than just 
an order where a man might extend his 
acquaintance or pass time pleasantly; he 
saw a power which rightly directed might 
mean a great deal to the world. 

The very night that he was initiated a 
member of the Moose there came to Mr. 
Davis the‘vision of a great movement. The 
Supreme Lodge of the Order was in session 
and he was asked to make a few remarks. 
Because there is truth in “the fullness of 
the heart,” he spoke of that which had lain 
close to his own heart from boyhood—the 
sorrows of the poor. He spoke of the ter- 
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rible wastage of child life, of the death of 
parents that necessitated the scattering of 
little brothers and sisters and of unguided 
children who drifted into almshouses or 
later into reformatories. He told them of 
his days in messenger service when he car- 
ried telegrams that struck doom to happy 
families. 

As a lesson in fortitude, he recalled his 
father and his sound reasoning. He told 
about returning from a fishing trip and 
passing by a great field of golden grain. 
His father drew a lesson from its waving 
beauty. “It is like people,” he said, “it 
bends with the wind, but is not uprooted 
by the struggle—it holds to its ground.” 

The entire company caught the enthu- 
siasm of the moment and there was born 
the idea that the Loyal Order of Moose had 
a work to do. They elected the new mem- 
ber for supreme organizer, to create a 
larger lodge and to render it a powerful 
factor for usefulness. 

For several years Mr. Davis threw him- 
self into the work, body and soul, bringing 
to the organization work all that fire of his 
heart which had made him a leader among 
workers. 

The Order was nineteen years old then. 
It was reported to have been started in St. 
Louis in 1887, and was chartered in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1888. For a time it 
had gone forward nobly and then had lan- 
guished. When Davis joined there were 
two lodges surviving, with a total roll of 
two hundred and forty-six members. With 
a great humanitarian work as his high 
goal, the new organizer worked night and 
day in the hope of securing a half-million 
members. He selected a few co-workers 
and it was not long before his efforts were 
rewarded. Like the proverbial growth of 
the snowball, the Moose Order increased 
in size and importance. 

* * *% 
RON work may be laborious, but the 
] Director General of the Moose Order 

began to know what real work is— 
planning, conceiving, organizing, battling 
with opposition, and swaying men was only 
part of the work. He traveled and spoke 
in every town and city of any size. His 
wonderful vigor, good clean Welsh blood 
and indomitable courage did not fail, but 
at the end of the first year he was some- 
what disappointed in the results. However, 
the preliminary work had been done. Like 
preparing the soil and planting the seeds, 
there was a period when little showed above 
the surface and harvest seemed far away. 
At this point many men would have given 
up, but with his hand on the plow the en- 
ergetic leader had no inclination to look 
backward. 

This was not all the work that he did 
during the years of organization; his in- 
terest in labor and its needs had never 
lessened; he was often called to speak for 
different organizations, called to councils to 
explain conditions and help settle disputes. 
The Tin Workers Organization still looked 
to him for guidance in their negotiations 
of wage agreement. He was an eloquent 
Speaker, diving at the truth of things with 
the direction of the plummet, and the listen- 
ers knew that he was no romancer or ex- 
ponder of theories; he was one of them, 


knowing every inch of the ground that they 
were traveling. 

Mr. Davis attended many convictions all 
over the country in the interest of labor, 
politics or fraternal organizations. 

Becoming so well known throughout the 
country, the busy organizer attracted the 
attention of men in high political circles. 
He was asked to accept the nomination as 
Congressman-at-Large from Pennsylvania. 
His fraternal work at that time was so 
heavy that he could not accept, and he de- 
clined in favor of Mahlon M. Garland, one 
of the Supreme officers of the Moose. 

In 1910, at the end of four years of labor, 
the Moose Order numbered about eighty 
thousand members, distributed among 
three hundred and thirty-three lodges. 

Steadily the development went on and 
Director Davis had reason to be proud of 
his labors and when his heart and soul were 
bound up in the project of helping the un- 
fortunate, there came an unexpected honor. 
He was called by President Harding. 

After many requests I secured from Fred 
W. Jones the following intimate story of 
“Jim” Davis, which only confirms what his 
friends had felt concerning his devotion to 
Mooseheart : 

“Among the numerous varied experiences 
that have come to me during the many 
years of my association with Director Gen- 
eral James J. Davis, one incident in par- 
ticular stands out with a significance and 
vividness that impress it deeply upon my 
mind. It is one of those revealing flashes 
that serve to illumine the character of a 
man from an intimate glimpse. 

“In the year 1915, shortly after the 
World War had burst upon Europe in all its 
sudden force, the American dollar had rap- 
idly declined until its purchasing power 
was about the equivalent of sixty cents be- 
fore the war. The Home for dependent 
children at Mooseheart was but a few years 
in existence, and as a growing and expand- 
ing institution, even in normal times, the 
financial problem was one requiring per- 
sistent effort and skill to solve. 

“The Order was faced with the appar- 
ently insurmountable task of stretching 
dollars far enough to feed, clothe and edu- 
cate the many children at Mooseheart, pro- 
vide for the normal increase and addition 
of new buildings, and also to provide for 
many dependent children that were ex- 
pected to come to us as the result of the 
war. Already thousands of our Canadian 
members had been called to the front, and 
many would be called upon to make the su- 
preme sacrifice. A terrific situation faced 
at a time when the buying power of money 
was rapidly sinking to constantly lower 
levels! And yet those little ones had to be 
provided for. Mr. Davis and his associates 
of the Board of Mooseheart Governors had 
pledged that they would be cared for. 


* * * 


CAN well recall how ‘Jim’ Davis cour- 
| ageously shouldered the burden of 
personally arranging to borrow the 
large amount needed—five hundred thou- 


sand dollars. With tireless energy and per- 
sistence, he visited bank after bank in 
Pittsburgh, New York and Chicago, placing 
his proposition before boards of directors. 


Everywhere he met with the same discour- 
aging response, that there was no money 
available then for purposes of that kind. 
Finally, returning from New York to Pitts- 
burgh, sick at heart from the fruitless 
visits he had made, and the disappoint- 
ments that faced him on all sides, Mr. Davis 
went around to the leading Pittsburgh 
banks. It was a last forlorn hope, for they 
had already stated that they could not make 
the loan. 

“In a desperate effort to secure the loan, 
Mr. Davis offered to pledge everything he 
had, to carry any amount of life insurance 
necessary to protect the proposed loan. He 
agreed even to sign over practically his 
entire income for the future as surety if 
only it might be granted. Yet still he met 
with refusals and rebuffs. It was a time 
when world affairs and finances were in a 
state of chaos, and no one could yet foresee 
what the future might hold. Bankers were 
wary of such investments, fearing that the 
war might bring financial crashes. In the 
face of such obstacles, to secure the loan 
for Mooseheart seemed almost impossible. 
There was but one remaining hope—one 
large trust company in Pittsburgh had in- 
dicated interest in the proposition, but as 
yet had not made a favorable reply. Mr. 
Davis decided to again visit that bank, but 
he returned to the office, weary and down- 
hearted, feeling that he had failed to con- 
vince the directors to make the loan. 

“And I remember how he went into his 
private office, silently and dejectedly, with 
a downcast look upon his face. Shortly 
afterwards, opening the door, I saw him 
upon his knees, tears on his cheeks, pray- 
ing as earnestly as it is possible for a man 
to pray, that he might be successful in se- 
curing the loan for Mooseheart. I quietly 
closed the door without interrupting him, 
and went back to my own office. Very 
shortly afterwards came a telephone call 
from the same trust company Mr. Davis 
had last visited, asking if he were still 
there, and if so to have him come over to 
the bank again to meet with the Board of 
Directors. 

“When I hurried in to tell Mr. Davis the 
good news, it was as though a ray of sun- 
shine had burst through dark clouds. He 
seemed to be inspired. A crushing burden 
seemed to have been lifted from his soul. 
The Director General at once went over to 
the bank to meet with their Board of Direc- 
tors, and in a short time returned, and with 
a note of heartfelt joy in his voice, said, 
‘Fred, the problem has at last been solved. 
We are going to secure the loan for Moose- 
heart.’ Without this timely aid while the 
war-clouds hovered about a world in tur- 
moil, the fufure of Mooseheart would have 
been seriously affected. Whenever I visit 
Mooseheart and see smiling children hap- 
pily intent on their games and play, that 
revealing scene of the founder of Moose- 
heart in anxious prayer for its safety 
flashes into my mind again, as though it 
had occurred but yesterday.” 


* * * 


OW many men, if the President of 
H the United States were to say to 
them, “I want you in my Cabinet,” 
would stop to consider whether they were 
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peculiarly fitted for the job or if it were to 
be just a political appointment? Mr. Davis 
was one who deeply considered. 

As President-elect Warren Harding felt 
that James J. Davis was the man he wanted 
for the Department of Labor, he wired 
Davis at Pittsburgh on January 6, 1921, to 
meet him in Marion, Ohio. The telegram 
was forwarded to Davis in New Orleans. 
This selection was the last Cabinet appoint- 
ment to be announced. Harding was 
searching for the right man for the right 
place. The possibility that two members 
of his Cabinet might be from the same city 
made no difference to him. 

Harding knew of Davis’ enthusiasm for 
the Moose Organization and was a member 
of the Order himself. While in Panama he 
attended a Moose Lodge in session. There 
he met the boilermakers of Balboa and 
workers of all trades who had built the 
Canal, many of whom were members of 
the Moose lodge. As we rode home in the 
moonlight from the meeting, Harding ex- 
pressed himself to me as more than ever 
before pleased in his decision to have Davis 
for Secretary. “These,” he said, “are the 
sort of people whom Jim Davis under- 
stands,” referring to the workmen in the 
Canal work. 

As soon as he could do so, Davis re- 
sponded to the call of Harding and arrived 
in Marion, Ohio, late on the cold, snowy 
evening of January 10, 1921. George Chris- 
tian, the President’s secretary, met him at 
the station, and he was driven to the mod- 
est Harding home for the conference. 
After the newspaper men had left, Harding, 
in his genial way, made it evident that he 
was not considering a mere political ap- 
pointment, but was making the selection of 
a man who would help to bring about a 
cycle of real progress for the workingman 
of America, as well as help to bring back 
stability and normalcy to the industrial sit- 
uation in the afterwar adjustments. 

Dinner was ready at the Hardings, and 
Mrs. Harding had to remind her husband 


of the fact several times, as he and Davis 
were deep in the consideration of plans and 
policies. Davis knew the President wanted 
him, but somehow he did not then feel that 
he should take the position. 

“Well, Jim,” Harding said, “I have been 
looking around for a Secretary of Labor. 
I have here a list of eligibles, but I want 
you to take the position.” He knew poli- 
ticians were urging other appointments. 
Jim Davis was deeply grateful and sat 
there looking at Harding, who, in his lov- 
ing, kindly way, made his appeal almost 
irresistible. 

“The honor is great and I deeply appre- 
ciate it, but I doubt very much if I can 
accept. You see, I am under contract with 
the Loyal Order of Moose. I could not 
break my pledge to them unless they gave 
their permission—and there is the work to 
do at Mooseheart.” 

Harding knew of the children at Moose- 
heart, and was aware that Davis’ task was 
to interest men in the problems of child 
education in this new school and home ideal 
in the prairies of the state from whence 
came Lincoln to the Presidency, realizing, 
no doubt, that if for no other step in his 
career Jim Davis should be honored for 
the inception and founding of such an in- 
stitution—a place where children of the 
workingman might find more than mere 
shelter, but would find mental, religious and 
manual training, where the fatherless child 
might receive the proper moulding and ed- 
ucation necessary for his future life. 

The sincerity of Harding shone in his 
eyes when he continued: “Now I think a 
great deal more of you than ever, Jim, but 
that only emphasizes the necessity of your 
taking over this Department. If you want 
to consult these men with whom you are 
under contract before you even think of 
accepting the place, all right; but remem- 
ber that something very important is 
offered to them. While most men would 
say ‘Yes’ immediately and let other circum- 
stances work themselves out as best they 


might, I appreciate your situation. Tel] 
the members of your committee that if you 
accept this position it will not interfere in 
any way with your work for the Moose. It 
will even make you a more valuable man 
to the organization. I am confident that 
this position will be a great education for 
you and give you a vivid comprehension of 
general condition in the United States and 
a close insight into the industrial life of 
our country that will enable you to render 
a real service, not only to the Moose, but 
to the country at large.” 

Davis did not accept the appointment 
immediately, but went away with a deep 
and abiding affection for Harding, the man. 
The Moose Council met in Spartansburg, 
South Carolina, and Davis told them in 
confidence what had taken place and that 
he’ felt he should not take it, because of his 
obligations to the Moose, while further in- 
sisting that he was better fitted for the 
particular kind of work he was doing for 
them than for trying his wings on a big 
Cabinet job. The Moose, however, insisted 
that he should accept and granted him a 
release and approved of his acceptance of 
the appointment. Davis did not notify 
Harding until almost the very last minute, 
because he felt that the President might 
think of some other man more prominent 
and experienced in public affairs, and he 
was loath to leave his life work with Moose- 
heart. The selection of Secretary of Labor 
was the last appointment announced in the 
Harding Cabinet. When Jim Davis ap- 
peared in Washington for the inauguration, 
he realized that he was taking up the most 
responsible duties that had come to him in 
his busy career. 

At the Willard Hotel, Mr. Davis met 
President Harding at his suite and together 
they talked of the work that was to be his. 
In his kindly, reassuring way the President 
overcame any misgivings which the new 
Secretary had felt. But it was the “Davis” 
way to look forward when once the hand 
was on the plow. ° 


Initial Woman Internal Revenue Collector 


authorized by law from which revenues 
are collected are: income, corporation and 
individual, estates of decedents, distilled 
spirits and alcoholic beverages, narcotics, 
tobacco and tobacco manufactures, oleo- 
margarine, manufacturers’ excise, admis- 
sions to theatres, etc. and club dues, spe- 
cial taxes and certain stamp taxes not 
previously enumerated. 

There were 424,994 returns of all 
classes filed in this district during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1928, representing 
a total collection of $212,472,503.80. Of 
this number 395,148 were returns of in- 
come, from which were collected $193,- 
654,044.58 showing that the income tax 
yielded 92 % of all internal revenue, col- 
lected from this district. The two items 
that form the largest amount of the bal- 
ance collected are tobacco and estate 
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taxes, which yielded $6,611,133.66 and $2,- 
439,007.29 respectively. 

The organization of the Collector’s office 
provided to carry on the work comprises 
seven divisions: Administrative, Income 


Tax, Miscellaneous Tax, Cashier, Comp-: 


troller, Chief Field Deputy while the Chief 
Clerk, Chief Field Deputy and Chiefs of 
Divisions comprise the staff. 

Mrs. Reinecke gives the exact size of 
the office and field force as 425 together 
with the respective duties of each depart- 
ment, the routine details of bookkeeping, 
listing, card index files and the listing of 
all taxpayers or claims described, as well 
as the mode of handling income tax re- 
turns, in which she shows that income 


tax returns both over and under $5,000 
and consequenty the responsibility rested 
upon her. 


While the work of supervising the office 
must be very intricate, yet she says that 
the field force and office force was ma- 
terially reduced because of a reduction in 
congressional appropriation, making 4 
saving of over $157,000 during the eleven 
months period, but that because of in- 
creased efficiency the decreased force was 
able to do the work. This is a tribute 
Mrs. Reinecke unconsciously pays to her 
own efficiency while in office. 

* * x 

There were few more popular women in 
public office than this efficient representative 
of the United States government, and her 
popularity is not confined to any one class 
of citizens. Mrs. Reinecke has succeeded 
in demonstrating that important public 
offices can be filled equally as satisfactor- 
ily by a competent woman as by a man. 
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Eventful Years of Electrical Development 


Charles L. Edgar, President of the Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, entered the 
service of the Edison Company forty-six years ago, associated with 
Thomas A. Edison in the early years 


T is a singular coincidence that nearly all 
of the men who have achieved eminence 
in the electrical world have had more or 

less direct personal contact with Thomas 
Alva Edison. They all refer to him as the 
inspiring spirit associated with the beginnings 
of their career. There was something almost 
reverential in the reference made to Mr. Edi- 
son by Charles L. Edgar, President of the 
Boston Edison Company, in his office after 
an important conference which brought up 
the name of Edison. He looked at the pic- 
tures on the wall of the Wizard of Menlo 
Park, which recalled many eventful moments 
in his own career. One photograph attracted 
my attention—of Edison and Steinmetz, 
which was taken by Mr. Edgar’s son, and is 
accounted a rare snapshot of two men who 
blazed the pathway for the marvelous results 
that have followed the early experiments of a 
quarter century ago. 

Mr. Edgar’s office on State Street in Bos- 
ton, within a stone’s throw of the historic Old 
State House, is some distance from the head- 
quarters of his company. When this was 
commented upon, Mr. Edgar remarked, 
“There are advantages and disadvantages in 
this distance which may lend a charm of 
perspective. While it was not planned this 
way, I have always felt that I am perhaps 
even closer to the work than if I were working 
in the same building with what I have come 
to look upon as a most efficient organization.” 

There are few important decisions in the 
notably capable administration of the Boston 
Edison Company that are not brought to Mr. 
Edgar for the final word. This has involved 
the building up of one of the largest and most 
up-to-the-minute electric lighting plants in 
the world. Aside from this, there is the 
broadeasting plant of WEEI, owned and 
operated by the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, which was christened 
“The Friendly Voice’’ and fully lives up to 
that suggestion. 

President Charles L. Edgar reached his 
fortieth anniversary of service as an official of 
The Edison Electric Illuminating Company 
of Boston, Thursday, September 1, 1927. The 
nearly 3,500 employees celebrated it by pre- 
senting him Thursday evening at the com- 
pany’s Service Buildings on Massachusetts 
Avenue, Dorchester, with a beautiful lounging 
chair and reading lamp. This gift was pur- 
chased with small contributions, with every 
single employee in the company contributing. 

President Edgar was invited to attend a 
meeting of the Gold Button Club, Legion of 
Honor, Edison Employees, at the Service 
Buildings at five o’clock. This club is com- 
posed of over three hundred employees who 
have had twenty years or more of continuous 
service in the company. It was found im- 
possible to assemble all of the company’s 


employees so the exercises in observance of 
the anniversary were held under the direction 
of the Gold Button Club. 

After extending the good wishes of the 
occasion for himself and the company’s em- 
ployees, Mr. Charles S. Hadaway, president 


Mr. Edgar’s service with the Boston Edison 
Company entertaining and happy. 

Mr. Walter C. Baylies, first vice-president 
of the company, who has enjoyed over thirty- 
six years of official service with Mr. Edgar, 
presented the lounging chair and lamp for all 


Charles L. Edgar, President Edison Electric Illuminating Co., Boston 


of the Gold Button Club, fastened the gold 
pin for forty years of service, in which is set 
a diamond with a sapphire on either side, on 
President Edgar’s coat lapel. Mr. Hadaway 
then introduced Mr. LaRue Vredenburgh, 
whose talent and humor made his sketch of 


the employees. <A reception with musie by 
the Edison Employees Banjo Club concluded 
the exercises. The flowers used for decora- 
tions were grown in the gardens of the com- 
pany’s stations. 

Later at the Engineers Club, 2 Common- 














wealth Avenue, President Edgar was tend- 
ered an anniversary dinner by the officials, 
bureau heads, and assistant bureau heads of 
the company. At this dinner, which was 
entirely informal, Mr. W. H. Atkins, a vice- 
president and the general superintendent of 
the company, who will himself receive his 
forty-year service button on December 1, 
presented President Edgar, on behalf of his 
official family, with a Telechron Revere 
chime clock. This clock is of the latest design 
which has not yet been placed upon the mar- 
ket. It is enclosed in an elaborate case and 
connected electrically with a Westminster 
chimes mechanism which can be turned on or 
off as desired. 

President Edgar was born December 23, 
1860, at Griggstown, New Jersey. After ac- 
quiring such education as was possible in a 
district school located near the place of his 
birth, he entered the preparatory school for 
Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, N. J., 
in 1875, entering Rutger College in 1877. He 
graduated with the class of 1882, taking sec- 
ond honor, and delivered the English saluta- 
tory address. 

After graduation he took a post-graduate 
course in electrical engineering, and in 1883 
reported to Thomas A. Edison at his labora- 
tory at Menlo Park, New Jersey. He was 
immediately sent to the testing department of 
the Edison Machine Works in Goerck Street, 
New York City. After nine months he was 
transferred to the works of the Bergman 
Company, manufacturers of central station 
apparatus. After one month spent there, he 
was transferred to the Edison Company for 
isolated lighting, and from that time until 
1887 was employed by this company in gen- 
eral engineering work and installing central 
stations. 

September 1, 1887, he was sent by the 
parent company to Boston, and given the 
position of general superintendent of The 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company. Two 
years later he was made general manager, and 
was elected to the vice-presidency in the early 
nineties. He filled the position of vice-presi- 
dent and general manager until 1900, when, 
on the deathof Mr. Jacob C. Rogers, he was 





The best of it all is that Levon West keeps 
his level head squarely on his broad shoul- 
ders despite his splendid success. He is a 
keen student of human nature and has been 
my companion on many young journeys at 
home and abroad. Every place we visited 
he found of interest from the scenic or ar- 
tistic point of view. He was one of the first 
etchers to portray mountains on copper and 
his wide range of subjects indicates the 
versatility of his talents, procured upon one 
supreme objective—his very best every 
time. A typical, red-blooded young Ameri- 
can, he does not affect the long hair and 
flowing necktie of the Latin quarter, but 
goes at his work in the practical spirit of 
the age. 

In 1929 we again continued our pilgrim- 
ages by attending the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Hoover in March. The rainy day 
and artistic setting of that memorable 
March day event impressed him very much 
and inspired a series of etchings having to 
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elected president of the company, which posi- 
tion he holds at the present time. 

Mr. Edgar has always been prominent in 
exploiting and developing improvements and 
advancements in the science of central station 
equipment and service, and is recognized the 
world over among the electrical fraternity as 
the most progressive central station manager 
either in this country or abroad. 

The phenomenal growth and success of the 
Edison Company of Boston can be attributed 
almost wholly to the activity and enterprise 





of Mr. Edgar, and the fact that this company 
today stands as an exponent of all that is up 
to date in central station generation and dis- 
tribution is due to his untiring efforts to 
establish the most improved and perfected 
methods. 

It is a notable fact that Mr. Edgar has 
always taken a foremost place in encouraging 
action on the part of electric lighting com- 
panies, as well as other corporations in ehich 
he is interested, looking to the welfare and 
improvement of their employees. 





Thomas Alva Edison and the late Charles Steinmetz conferring on a problem 
in Electricity 


Levon West on the Jury of Art Federation continued srom page 208 


do with Washington and the prominent men 
of the country for a forthcoming exhibition. 
The work of Levon West never seems to 
grow wearisome—it has the spontaneity of 
youth and reflects the sincerity of an ar- 
tistic soul in getting right at the heart of 
his subject through the medium of the cold 
steel point on the glowing copper. After 
this is done, his real work begins, for he 
stands at the etching press, hour after hour, 
with ink-smeared hands and smock, keep- 
ing everlastingly at it, until he gets pre- 
cisely those values in the lines and shades 
with which he produces definite effect. He 
narrows his eyes and focuses on the print 
the real picture that was in his mind when 
his steady hand and trained technique be- 
gan the creation of a new etching. 

Year by year, etchings are becoming more 
and more popular among art lovers. It is 
a fundamental of art. Rembrandt was an 


etcher before he painted, which is true of 
It requires 


nearly all the great masters. 


painstaking work that is not often thought 
of in connection with an outburst of genius, 
which has been described as “an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.” Whistler unrav- 
eled the secrets of the old master, Albrecht 
Druer, and Joseph Pennell received them 
from the famous etcher of the “Mother” 
painting, known the world over, which 
hangs in the Luxemburg Galleries in Paris. 
Joseph Pennell in turn gave to his pupil, 
Levon West, in his closing days, that coun- 
sel and advice, together with the tried and 
true processes of printing the etchings that 
has glorified the processes of Guttenberg, 
the inventor of movable types—into the art 
of producing pictures that move and stir 
the consciousness of the inner soul and en- 
dure. Was it not Hippocrates who said 
“Life is short, but art is long,” during the 
days of Grecian triumphs, revealing the 
eternal beauty that has inspired genera- 
tions who have followed with the tried and 
tested ideal—‘all nature is but art?” 
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Australia, the Island Continent 


Something about our neighbor, the Island Continent across the Pacific— Romance of the country covering 
more area than the United States—A romance that depicts life in the 


USTRALIA is coming more and more 
into the limelight as a great and pro- 
gressive nation. Though still an integral 
part of the far-flung British Empire, it may 
be regarded as a separate and distinct coun- 
try. - Sinee the amalgamation at the begin- 
ning of the century of the six original colonies 
or states into the Commonwealth of. Austra- 
lia, the advancement has been truly remark- 
able; yet so vast is the area and so small the 
population as compared with that area, 
many years will be required to enable the 
Southland to take its proper place among the 
family of nations as represented by those of 
the Old and the New World. 

Australia has an area almost equal to that 
of the United States, but its population is less 
than seven millions. Were the resources of 
the country fully developed, it is estimated 
it eould easily support. two hundred million 
people. The potentialities of this great land 
are simply illimitable, its possibilities beyond 
conception. Its fertility is factual, its pro- 
duetivity proven; its resources are wholAl 
inealeulable. Of course there are thousands 
of square miles of sand and scrub and, more- 
over, what has been termed ‘‘the dead heart 
of Australia” is said to be an arid waste, a 
terrible enterprise-defying desert, neverthe- 
less it is believed—and with good reason— 
that all these inhospitable tracts can be re- 
claimed and made to blossom as the rose. 
Wonders have been accomplished already by 
feats of engineering and irrigation. Not so 
long ago, a goodly portion of western Aus- 
tralia (Westralia) in the region of the famous 
mining centers of Coolgardie, Karlgoorlie 
and Southern Cross was barren terirtory; 
now the landscape is smiling and enormous 
crops of wheat, barley and other cereals are 
being raised, in addition to fruit-growing and 
viticulture. 

* * a 

Everything for the necessity, for the com- 
fort, and even for the luxury of man flourishes 
in great abundance in Australia. Besides 
the grain and tuber crops, fruits of all kinds 
seem indigenous,—those of both temperate 
and tropical climes thrive even better than 
on their native soil. Orchards cover great 
stretches of ground and vineyards can be 
seen from rise to set of sun. 

Australia is an ideal land for the emigrant, 
not alone as regards material prospects and 
the hope of realizing the fruits of honest effort 
and earnest toil, but as regards health, com- 
fortand happiness. The climate is delightful, 
exeept in certain seasons in the Bush, there 
are no extremes of heat and cold, just an 
even temperature never uncomfortable, all 
the year round in the places where most of 
the real work of the country is accomplished. 
On the whole, life in Australia is very pleas- 
ant, especially for those who take an interest 


bush entitled ‘‘The Emigrant”’ 
By CLIFFORD GORDON 


in the country and devote their energies to 
its upbuilding and development. And most 
do. There are but few drones, for work 
brings its own reward, not only in the way of 
material comfort, but in helping along the 
whole country on its march of progress. The 
working men of Australia love their sun- 
tanned land and are extremely proud of it, 
hence they put forward their best efforts in 
its behalf. Formerly, Australia was termed 
“‘the paradise of the working man,” and toa 
great extent the application is as fitting today 
as when first used. The working man has 
little or nothing to complain of in the way of 
either hard work or remuneration. His work 
is never laborious, no matter whether at the 
docks, in the warehouses, on the farms and 
sheep ranches, or in the mines. The eight- 
hour day prevails throughout all Australia, 


~ 


River Scene in New South Wales, 


is always a-great deal of under-breath mutter- 
ing and discontent in the ranks of all classes 
of toilers. At the whim of a so-called leader, 
thousands ean be ealled out on strike, while 
most of them are perfectly satisfied with con- 
ditions as they prevail. As a consequence, a 
number of workers and their families suffer 
unnecessarily, which engenders a bitter spirit 
and sometimes leads to a state of affairs 
which retards the cause of the toilers and at 
the same time militates against the general 
welfare and advancement of the country as a 
whole. 

Many books have been written about labor 
conditions in Australia. One of the most 
recent is entitled ‘“‘The Emigrant,’’ the author 
of which is a young Englishman, Mr. Freder- 
ick Howard, who paid a short visit to the 
great Southland and came back to tell Eng- 


revealing a wonderful variety of tree 


forms survivals of the ages before man came to earth 


with Saturday off, in most of the cities. Aus- 
tralia early adopted ‘‘the three 8’s,”’ that is, 
eight hours for work, eight hours for recrea- 
tion, and eight hours for sleep. The wages 
are as high proportionately as in the United 
States, for living expenses are much cheaper, 
rents being lower and food and clothing ob- 
tainable at about one-fourth the rates in the 
land of Uncle Sam. 


* * * 


It must be acknowledged, however, that 
the even current of Australian labor is some- 
times ruffied and the waters muddied a bit 
by the intermeddling of Unionism. Most of 
the workers have been compelled to join the 
unions, willy nilly, with the result that there 


land and Ameriea, too, all about it. I take 
it that Mr. Howard did not remain long in, 
or travel extensively through, the Southern 
continent, for in his novel he here and there 
betrays an inexperience of the country, its 
people, and the conditions which prevail 
there. Nor is the author happy in his selec- 
tion of a hero. “The Emigrant” is a medi- 
ocre individual indeed. He is one Edgar 
Pentleigh Fraser, who got mixed up with a 
bunch of Communists in the slums of Glas- 
gow, and whose perfervid oratory became too 
blatant and outre for even the police of the 
city of Clyde to stomach, so they chucked him 
out of the Coweaddens to the delight of the 
jeering mob of giggling factory girls and 


Continued on page 329 
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F old time Americanism were the point 

at issue the Wilburs would fare well in 

any competition. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of the present generation, Secretary of the 
Interior, has a record of eight great grand- 
fathers and two great great grandfathers 
who fought in the Revolutionary War. 

The Wilbur ancestry is almost wholly of 
New England stock of English origin. The 
early Wilburs, Lymans and Parsons, living 
about Boston, contributed to it. They 
mostly had been long-armed, long-legged 
people who had wanted room in which to 
swing their limbs. ; 

Wilbur, who was to found the branch 
that was represented by a Secretary of the 
Navy in the Coolidge cabinet and is repre- 
sented by a Secretary of the Interior in the 
Hoover cabinet, felt cramped in the Puri- 
tanic atmosphere of early Boston and mi- 
grated to the Roger Williams colony in 
Rhode Island. The next generation found 
the Wilburs in western New York. Under 
the urge of the pioneer spirit the grand- 
father of Ray Lyman Wilbur moved to the 
Western Reserve which became Ohio. His 
father was born there and grew up in time 
to serve in the Civil War. He was captured 
at Harpers Ferry by Stonewall Jackson. He 
later studied law at the University of Mich- 
igan and, following the family penchant, 
moved West—to Iowa. Ray Lyman Wilbur 
was born in the State but at the age of 
eight found himself gathering buffalo skulls 
about the new settlement at Jamestown, 
North Dakota. Later he moved to River- 
side, California, where his family grew up 
and where he participated in many activi- 
ties of the community. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur grew to manhood 
there, finished high school and went on to 
Leland Stanford Junior University. About 
this time orange culture around Riverside 
met with reverse which affected the family 
exchequer. It became necessary that he 
work his way through. He did this by be- 
coming a laboratory assistant. He was 
thus maintaining himself when another stu- 
dent in the University, Herbert Hoover by 
name, came to his room as a solicitor of 
business for a steam laundry, and thus 
made his acquaintance. 

In describing him in those days 
Irwin who was his classmate says: 

“Wilbur at the age of seventeen had ori- 
ented himself. He was going to be a doc- 
tor, and he entered the physiology depart- 
ment. Already he had reached his full 
height of six feet four inches, and he was 
even lankier than now. In fact, except for 


Will 


his hands and feet, then large and promi- 
Prominent 
Even in 


nent, he was built like a snake. 


too, were his nose and mouth. 


Wilbur Provides Cabinet Altitude 


The new Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur towers physically in President Hoover's 
Cabinet —The same height as Lincoln to survey the field o’er as 


Uncle Sam’s real estate manager 


those uncritical days of youth I used to 
mark his resemblance to what the adoles- 
cent Lincoln must have been. In spite of 
his frail looking attenuation he had even 
something of Lincoln’s immense physical 
power—a matter, probably, of nervous 
force and leverage. 

“He had common sense to a supreme de- 
gree, but common sense infused with ideal- 





to the Cooper Medical College in San Fran- 
cisco. He taught physiology while taking 
this course, thus paying his way. He grad- 
uated in 1899 and began the active practice 
of medicine in San Francisco. Success was 
immediate. Wilbur soon made a reputation 
as a physician of high quality. In the 
meantime he had married Marguerite May 
Blake, of San Francisco, whom he had met 


Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior 


ism. He had a liking and an understanding 
of men, and an immense tolerance even for 
those whose moral standards differed from 
his own straitness of outlook. He was tre- 
mendously articulate when he cared to be, 
and he had a way of driving home his 
points with a humorous story or a flash of 
wit. He was and is one of the wittiest men 
I know.” 

Ray Lyman Wilbur went from Stanford 








in a laboratory at Stanford just as Herbert 
Hoover had met Lou Henry. These four 
have been fast friends for more than 30 
years. 

By 1903 Dr. Wilbur had earned enough 
money to indulge his ambition for study 
abroad. He spent a year in London and at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in Germany. In 


1909 he again returned to Europe for a year 
of study at the University of Munich. 
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Dr. Wilbur spent some ten years al- 
together in the active practice of medicine. 
About this time Stanford, which had there- 
tofore had no medical department, absorbed 
Cooper Medical College from which Wilbur 
had graduated. Wilbur was made Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and its dean. Here for 
the first time, at the age of 36, he was to 
undertake executive work on an ambitious 
scale. From 1909 to 1916 he held this post. 
He won national laurels in his execution of 
the assignment. National recognition came 
to him in the midst of his execution of this 
task by his election as President of the 
American Medical Association. 

In 1913 David Starr Jordan, who had 
been President of Stanford University from 
its founding, retired. Joseph Casper Bran- 
ner who, as an instructor, had had much to 
do with the development of Herbert Hoover, 
became President for two years. He re- 
tired because of age and the trustees asked 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, who had made a repu- 
tation for executive ability as dean of the 
Stanford Medical School, to become Presi- 
dent of the University. He assumed this 
post at the age of 40, the youngest Univer- 
sity President in the United States. 

There were many problems at Stanford. 
The University had been liberally endowed 
by Senator Leland Stanford and had de- 
veloped to the degree where its operation 
consumed its income from that endowment. 
Imagine the difficulties it faced after the 
war when given amounts of money went no 
more than half as far as they had gone be- 
fore. It became obvious that the institution, 
if it were to maintain itself, and particu- 
larly if it were to grow, must have addi- 
tional sums of money. The old universities 
of the East have become wealthy largely 
through monies that have been left to them 
by former graduates who had made for- 
tunes, run their courses and died. This in- 
stitution of the West, however, was so 
young that few of its graduates had accu- 
mulated wealth and those who had were 
still comparatively young men. Funds for 
the increased expenses of maintenance, for 
the building program and growth had to be 
obtained and the responsibility was placed 
upon this youthful president. The require- 
ments have been met. 

Success in handling the crisis of this pe- 
riod often called for the use of drastic mea- 
sures for which Wilbur had to fight. No- 
tably, there was the crisis over tuition fees. 
Senator Stanford in founding the institu- 
tion had planned it to be a free university 
but left with the trustees discretionary 
power as to tuition fees. Wilbur and such 


associates as agreed with him from the be- 
ginning saw that with the spread of Ameri- 
can wealth in the last decade or two, the 
average American family could afford uni- 
versity tuition for their sons and daughters. 
There remained a minority composed of stu- 
dents from poor families, ambitious young- 
sters who must work their way through, 
who must not be deprived of opportunity. 
Wilbur’s plan, which Stanford adopted after 
a brief struggle, was to make the affluent 
pay and let the indigent sign long-time 
notes. 

Then rose the question of limiting atten- 
dance. A horde of matriculates was storm- 
ing all our universities. The institutions 
supported to any degree by public funds, 
could not deny them admittance. In some 
State universities, one instructor was strug- 
gling with 600 to 1,000 students. A pri- 
vately-endowed university with limited 
funds must choose between quantity and 
quality. Wilbur and his advisers—again 
not without a struggle—imposed a policy of 
quality. Already, Stanford had limited ad- 
mittance of women students to 500. At pre- 
sent, it limits both sexes in such a way 
that a student body of about 3,500 results; 
and if it follows Wilbur’s lead, will stretch 
that limit only when new funds justify ex- 
pansion. 

Finally, Dr. Wilbur has been fighting for 
the last three or four years to adopt a dar- 
ing new policy, which will become important 
not only in Stanford, but to all American 
universities. In late years, so-called “jun- 
ior colleges” have sprung up all over the 
Pacific slope. These carry the student not 
only through his preparatory courses, but 
through the equivalent of university fresh- 
man and sophomore years. Cooperating 
with this tendency, Wilbur proposed gradu- 
ally to dispense with the freshman and 
sophomore years at Stanford; to take up the 
entrant just at the point when his general 
education is finished and he begins to speci- 
lize, and greatly to strengthen the post- 
graduate courses. Very likely he is here 
pioneering in the American university of 
the future. He has met serious opposition, 
especially from alumni, who, elated with 
Stanford’s recent successes on track and 
gridiron, believe that it would be bad for 
athletics. But now, it looks as though that 
fight were won. 

The war interrupted Dr. Wilbur’s admin- 
istration at Stanford University in its 
early years. When Herbert Hoover re- 
turned from Europe, for example, Dr. Wil- 
bur was one of those who met him at the 
dock and immediately enlisted under his 


banner. He was, in fact, one of Mr. 
Hoover’s chief associates in the Food Ad- 
ministration. When there were but two 
men working on this problem in a hotel 
room, one of them was Wilbur. Later, these 
two, Hoover and Wilbur, were given a room 
in the Interior Department building over 
which the latter now presides. Clerks there 
now tell stories of these gentlemen going 
about borrowing lead pencils and paper clips 
with which to get started. 

Food conservation was assigned to Dr. 
Wilbur and his appeal to the American 
housewife probably presented a wider op- 
portunity for individual co-operation for 
the winning of the war than any other 
movement of its time. It was during this 
period that he was seen to develop into a 
public speaker of rare ability and with many 
a touch which again was Lincolnesque in its 
suggestion. 

Since the war Dr. Wilbur has been asso- 
ciated with many national and international 
movements, particularly those that have a 
western application. He was, for instance, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Survey of Race Relations on the Pacific 
Coast, which had to do with problems of 
Chinese, Japanese and Mexican assimila- 
tion. This led him into that broader field 
covered by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
which studied the problems of all the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pacific. He was 
Chairman of this Institute and presided 
over the meetings held in Honolulu in 1925 
and 1927. He has been President of the 
California State Conference of Social Agen- 
cies of the Council of the Social and Health 
Agencies of San Francisco, Vice-President 
of the San Francisco Community Chest, and 
a member of the California State Park 
Commission. He was a delegate of the 
United States to the Pan American Con- 
ference in Havana in 1928. He is a Trus- 
tee of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
Chairman of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals of thé American Med- 
ical Association. He is past President of 
the American Academy of Medicine, and of 
the American Medical Association and of 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. He has been associated with other 
forward-looking movements too numerous 
to name. 

The Wilburs have five children, three sons 
and two daughters, all grown and all mar- 
ried but one. The two older sons have fol- 
lowed their father in careers of medicine 
and are already in practice. The youngest 
son is a senior in high school. 
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Latin-American Revolts no Longer in Vogue 


Authentic details of the failures of the recent revolution in Guatemala—The Government is 
strengthened by the support of many political leaders, although 
bitterly opposed to each other’s policies 


recent revolution had been suppressed. 
Investigations and court martials pro- 
ceedings were still in progress after twenty- 
five executions had occurred and hundreds of 
prisoners sentenced to the penitentiary. 
The revolution was still the talk of the 
City of Guatemala, the capital of the Cen- 
tral American republic of that name with 
a population of two million people. Over 
one hundred thousand inhabitants of this 
capital were discussing the events with the 
zest of New Yorkers or Chicagoans reading 
in newspapers detailed accounts of their pet 
murder trial or gun man’s war. 
The revolution was no comic opera pro- 
ceeding. This particular Latin American 


] ARRIVED in Guatemala just after the 


revolution was quite different from what 
I had understood such affairs to be after 





A typical Indian girl of the highlands with 
her water jug which she has molded by hand 
from native clay 


reading accounts such as one finds in O. 
Henry’s “Cabbages and Kings” and the 
lurid tales of Richard Harding Davis. There 
was real fighting and much blood-shed, con- 
sidering the relatively small number of 
people engaged. On the part of the troops 
on both sides, so far as I could learn, there 
was no looting or other excesses. It was an 





armed conflict according to the accepted 
rules of modern warfare. 

When Lazaro Chacon became president 
on September 26, 1926, upon the death of 
General Jose Maria Orellana, he had had 
little to do with political matters. Exclu- 
sively a professional soldier all his life, for 
the last few years he had been the com- 
manding officer of the presidential guard of 
honor. While General Chacon did not pro- 
fess to have had experience in public affairs, 
he was generally understood to have the de- 
sire to give the country a beneficent admin- 
istration. He aimed to co-ordinate the sup- 
port of all elements of the population, and 
with that in view appointed to important 
positions in his government men from all 
political parties. The people of Guatemala 
regarded some of the appointments as good. 
Other officials quickly acquired the reputa- 
tion of being grafters and soon the convic- 
tion grew in the country that there was an 
inordinate lot of corruption. Dissatisfac- 
tion manifested itself, and as early as the 
spring of 1928 there was much talk of 
bringing about a change of Presidents in 
some way. The legislative assembly was 
urged by some to bring pressure to bear 
on the President to resign, while others 
were willing to resort to the old-fashioned 
method of violence. 

In September, 1928, some of the news- 
papers had become very bitter, and some 
of them charged rank bribery among a 
number of the highest officials. At the same 
time the government claimed to have evi- 
dence that there was a conspiracy on foot 
between some politicians and a few army 
officers to bring about an armed rebellion. 
The President then issued a decree sus- 
pending the freedom of the press and the 
right of the people to assemble for any 
political purpose. This foreshadowed 
trouble and crystalized the efforts of vari- 
ous factions of the opposition. 

There continued to be rumblings of im- 
pending trouble. These reached the Presi- 
dent, who, however, did not take them seri- 
ously until the night of January 12th, when 
United States Minister Geissler came to him 
with a narrative of what had been told him 
by Monsignor Luis Durou, Archbishop of 
the Catholic Church. The Prelate had in- 
formed the Minister that a woman con- 
fessant whose name he did not divulge had 
told him about overhearing a conversation 
between some men, whose names she did 
not give. The story was that these men 
had spoken of a plot which was to be con- 
summated the following morning, one of 
them having stated in the course of the talk 
that “by nine o’clock Chacon will be fin- 
ished.” The Archbishop had suggested to 


the American diplomat that it was then 
rather late in the evening, and that since 
Mr. Geissler had easy access to General 
Chacon he would be the better person to 
undertake to warn the President. The 
American Minister did so at once. The 
President canceled a trip he had planned 





Quiche Mother and child from Totonicapan. 

Each village of Guatemala has its own par- 

ticular costume which they wear wherever 
they go 


for the following morning, when he was 
to arrive at his chalet on Lake Amatitlan 
before nine o’clock. An investigation was 
ordered which resulted in finding two high- 
powered bombs placed alongside the road 
on which he was usually driven, carefully 
connected with an electric battery. Some 
arrests followed, and one of the men con- 
fessed. In spite of all this, it was not gen- 
erally believed that the country was on the 
eve of a political uprising. 

Some time after midnight, between Jan- 
uary 17th and 18th, official circles in the 
capital became electrified by telegraphic re- 
ports that the “jefes politicos” or depart- 
ment chiefs in some of the western provin- 
ces had declared that they refused to recog- 
nize General Chacon any longer as the 
President of Guatemala. There are about 
twenty-seven departments in the Republic. 
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Each of them has it “jefes politico”, ap- 


pointed by the President. While the coun- 
try at large has a republican form of gov- 
ernment with a legislative assembly inde- 
pendent of the President of the Republic, 
the “jefes politicos” are practically auto- 
crats in their respective domains. 
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tion neglected, and insisting that they 
would become accomplices in approaching 
national. disaster if they continued colla- 
borating with the present government.” 
All this sounded like an American politi- 
cal platform, “viewing with alarm” the 
record of an opposing party, but in effect 

















El Mercel which is the most beautiful church of Antigua and now in use. All of the 
kings of Guatemala were crowned with great ceremony by the cross in front of the 
church 


The outbreak of hostilities in the recent 
revolution was confined to the western por- 
tion of the Republic, called the “Occidente’’. 
It was the culmination of dissatisfaction, 
economic and political. Most of the coffee, 
the principal crop of the Republic, comes 
from this portion of the country. The drop 
in price of coffee caused much disappoint- 
ment and inconvenience to the planters. The 
Progressive Party was very strong in this 
section, more numerous, it was claimed, 
than the election returns of 1926 indicated, 
so much so that many of the Progressive 
leaders insisted that General Chacon never 
was the choice of a majority of the people 
of the Republic. Although the President 
himself is a Liberal, many of the leaders 
of the revolt were members of his political 
party. 

On the night of January 17th Colonel 
Fernando Morales, jefe politico at Mazaten- 
ango, issued an impressive proclamation 
giving as mottos of the revolution the words 
“Justice, Progress, Liberty and Honesty”, 
recognizing the “executive committee of the 
western zone” as the sole authority in their 
rebellion against the government of General 
Chacon. There was also a proclamation 
issued by Colonel Marciano Casado and 
others charging the Chacon government with 
having committed a chain of blunders, in- 
cluding “the suppression of the press; ac- 
cusing employees of the government with 
privately accumulating enormous wealth 
while the national treasury was drained, 
roadwork suspended, teachers unpaid, the 
army badly fed and poorly paid, slackness 
in the department of justice, with internal 
and external debts increasing instead of be- 
ing amortized, agriculture neglected, in- 
dustry hindered, the department of educa- 





it was loaded for drastic action and a “call 
to arms.” While they refused to recognize 
the government of General Chacon and took 
up arms, they insisted that they had no 





plifying the “suspension of guarantees” or- 
dered in September, 1928, and declaring the 
five rebellious departments, or states of 
Quezaltenango, San Marcos, Quiche, Totoni- 
capan and Soloa on a war footing. 


President Chacon issued a proclamation 
informing the public that “a group of re- 
volters, without ideal and without law, has 
by surprise taken the town of ‘Mazatenango 
and succeeded afterwards in doing likewise 
at Retalhuleu”; that “the hunger of some 
broken-down politicians for gold and power 
will not cause the Nation to deviate from 
the path of its duty”; that there has been 
a disinclination to comprehend the goodness 
of his intentions; that the penalty of the 
law will implacably fall on those who dis- 
turb public order, and that he counts on the 
loyalty of the Army. On the 19th the state 
of war was made extensive to the whole Re- 
public. 

Two hours after the government received 
news of revolt, General Jorge Ubico, can- 
didate of the Progressive Party, was ar- 
rested, but released in the morning by order 
of the President, who did not believe that 
his rival for the presidency was personally 
implicated, although he suspected several 
members of the Progressive Party as 
leaders in the plan of taking up arms 
against him. 

% * * 

Convinced that the revolution was a 
reality, the Chacon Government began the 
drafting of recruits and increased the nor- 
mal strength of his army from 5,000 to 
14,000 men in four days, indicating a speedy 
method of conscription. All passenger 
train service was suspended and a trainload 
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A street scene in Antigua in front of the ancient monastery of San Francisco 


chieftains or candidates to offer if only the 
present government could be overthrown 
and the power given to an individual or a 
commission which, because of honesty and 
other qualities, fulfills the aspiration of the 
people in giving them the liberty to choose 
a new executive. 

At first it was a battle of proclamations! 
On January 17th a decree was issued by 
General Chacon and his government, am- 


of troops sent to Mazatenango under the 
command of General Juan B. Padilla. On 
January 20th, 2,500 men were on the way 
to meet the resistance of revolutionary 
forces estimated at 3,000 men, only half of 
whom possessed arms and ammunition. The 
government troops had machine guns and 
artillery equipment and a government plane 
was soaring over the hostile town with 
loaded bombs. There was not much damage 
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done, and while it produced a panic among 
the people, the revolutionists continued 
their resistance. It was more than a “san- 
guinary skirmish” that ensued, for the 
bombardment resulted in 300 men being 
killed, with nearly a thousand wounded, 
while the casualties among the government 
troops were only six killed and forty 
wounded. At nine o’clock January 20th, 
General Padilla occupied the plaza of re- 
volting Mazatenango and reestablished the 
authority of the government. 

The revolutionists retired to Retalhulu, 
which was taken by the government troops 
before nightfall. On the same day govern- 
ment troops had also taken Salama, where 
four leaders were shot after a summary 
court martial. Four other leaders who were 
Mexicans were captured at Coatepque and 
executed. A concentration of troops at 
Totonicapan, with munitions and supplies, 
included about a thousand automobiles and 
trucks which the government had comman- 
deered from citizens for the attack on 
Quezaltenango. The city council announced 
that they disapproved the revolt and in- 
formed Colonel Casado that it was the de- 
sire of the municipality that hostilities 
cease. Colonel Casado asked them to ascer- 
tain what guarantees the government 
would give for his person, for it must be 
remembered that he had been a colonel in 
President Chacon’s government army. 
President Chacon’s reply sounded like one 
of General Grant’s Civil War despatches: 


“T demand the immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender of the town of Quez- 
altenango. Non-combattants must 
leave before six tomorrow morning. 
The city will be bombarded and vigor- 
ously attacked at that time by govern- 
ment forces.” 


The flight for the Mexican border on the 
part of Colonel Marciano Casado and four 
of his military leaders occurred on Janu- 
ary 2lst. The report that they secured 
“forced loans” from the bank and carried 
large sums of money with them across the 
frontier seems to have been unfounded, 
and so was punctured one of the “roman- 
tic” incidents reported in connection with 
the revolution. 

During this time tourists as well as all 
other travelers between the various cities 
were compelled to use military passes 
issued without charge, on which colored 
postage stamps were pasted, representing 
real value for the paper. Detachments of 
troops were maintained in the western por- 
tion of the Republic, while the court mar- 
tials were busy passing judgments upon 
captured revolutionaries. The main body 
of the new recruits were uniformed in 
blue overalls and barefoot, and many of 
them very young boys, but it must be re- 
membered that they “had the guns” and 
proved brave soldiers. The courage of the 
fighting men on both sides cannot be ques- 
tioned. There were many ardently op- 


posed to General Chacon and his adminis- 
tration who assisted in quelling the rev- 
evidently 


olutionaries, feeling that any 


change of government should come without 
violence. 

During the interim of this five-day period 
of suspense between the discovery on Jan- 
uary 12th of the bomb to take the life of 
President Chacon and the actual outbreak 
on January 17th, there was feverish in- 
tensity in the investigations by the secret 
police following the plot disclosures. Dur- 
ing this time no serious armed resistance 
was anticipated by General Chacon. 
Colonel Figuroa, the chief of the secret 
police, had informed the President that 
certain high officers were involved in the 
bomb plot. Later when the revolt actually 
occurred the officers he had named as con- 
spirators proved loyal to the President and 
aided in the suppression of the revolution. 
When Figuroa realized that he had impli- 
cated many men whose actions had belied 
his charges, he is said to have committed 
suicide, following the reports of the success 
of the government troops in quelling the 
disturbance, fearing the consequences of the 
charges he had made against his brother 
officers. When I left, the air was surcharged 
with an atmosphere of uncertainty result- 
ing from the upheavals, but on February 
25th General Chacon ordered martial law 
lifted. To all appearances the armed rev- 
olutionary method of bringing about gov- 
ernment changes had been averted in Guat- 
emala. 

The last previous revolution dates back 
to the days of Manuel Estrada, the shrewd 
and powerful dictator, who controlled the 
government of Guatemala for twenty years, 
during all the stress and storm of many 
threatened and recurring revolutions which 
to him was all in the day’s work. 

With a coolness and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the situation, United States Minis- 
ter Geissler, insisting upon constitutional 
rights, obtained the release of two Ameri- 
can citizens who were arrested, charged 
with complicity in the revolution. One of 
them was born in the United States of 
Guatemalan parents, and the other was a 
naturalized Italian citizen. The result was 
that Guatemalans, both the government and 
the revolutionists, were impressed by the 
action of the American Minister the futility 
of violating the treaty agreement of 1923, 
which was a pledge that change of govern- 
ments should occur in an orderly manner 
without revolutions and armed resistance. 
The incidents of this revolution cannot fail 
but have their influence on all the countries 
in America. 

The sequel of this last revolt may in- 
dicate a transition of methods that augurs 
well for the future of Latin American re- 
public. The situation has resulted in es- 
tablishing a conviction that investments in 
Guatemala are as safe today as those in 
Cuba or many countries in Europe seeking 
American capital. It has at least diverted 
the attention of some large capitalists in 
America to neighboring Central America 
as a more attractive field for financial in- 
vestments than many of the countries in 
Europe in which American capital has been 
used since the war. 


The fact that Guatemala has not an: un- 
settled diplomatic claim against this gov- 
ernment reflects not only credit to Mr. 
Geissler and his seven years of well-directed 
effort, but emphasizes to the public clearly 
that financial confidence is due these coun- 
tries working out, as they are, their prob- 
lems in a stable and constitutional way. In 
many European countries the American 
tourist is sneered at, laughed at, cartooned, 
but there has never been a time thai the 
people of Central America have not ac- 
corded the tourists from the United States 
the utmost respect. This will logically at- 
tract a large increase of visiting Ameri- 
cans to those countries. Central America 
furnishes all that the traveler seeks in the 
way of climate and historic interest. These 
visitors will blaze a pathway for increased 
commerce and a closer community of in- 
terests between Latin America and the 
United States than has ever been known 
before. 


The currency of Guatemala is one hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, with the “quetzal” 
or dollar carrying the effigy of the national 
bird that refuses to live in captivity, the 
emblem of Guatemala. 


When Jose Maria Orellana became presi- 
dent in 1921, his previous training and 
record established a measure of confidence. 
As the head of the Military School in 
Guatemala, an institution of preeminence 
in educational as well as military affairs, 
and in serving as the political secretary of 
President Manuel Estrade Cabrera, a 
shrewd and efficient administrator, his 
knowledge of men was equal to bringing 
order out of chaos. He had also been com- 
manding general of the Guatemalan army 
for some years, during which time he be- 
came unusually popular with its officers, 
who are a very important factor in Guate- 
malan affairs. 


Orellana found the country in a demor- 
alized condition economically, with a cur- 
rency that was following the falling Franc 
and the disappearing German Mark in Eu- 
rope. He established the Banco Central, 
with gold reserves in 1926, and new cur- 
rency was issued. The Government put up 
in gold an amount equal to forty per cent 
of the outstanding paper money and 
pledged certain revenues for the other sixty 
per cent. The picture of Orellana, who died 
suddenly at the old capital, Antigua, in Sep- 
tember, 1926, appears on the quetzal bills, 
the new dollar unit of Guatemala. He also 
accomplished other important reforms. 


General Chacon was a friend from boy- 
hood of General Orellana, and as Vice 
President succeeded to the Presidency, and 
later was elected, in December, 1926, for a 
six-year term. Naturally General Chacon, 
in quelling the revolution, must have felt 
the necessity of maintaining at all hazards 
a government which had come to inspire 
much confidence abroad in consequence of 
the establishment by Orellana of honest 
money, combined with other policies mak- 
ing for political stability, tranquillity and 
prosperity. 
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Australia, the Island Continent 
Continued from page 323 

loose-jawed, beer-guzzling, ‘bacca-chewing 
stevedores and dock rats and water-front 
hoodlums that nightly infest ‘‘Glesca Green’’ 
and the ‘‘Broomielaw.’’ He makes his way 
to the headquarters of the Red Gang in Lon- 
don, but the wily old cripple who heads ‘‘the 
push” doesn’t want him around at all, so he 
is shunted off to the Antipodes on a ship 
crowded to the keelson with a motley throng 
of emigrants—laborers, clerks, storekeepers. 
farmers and ex-service men who ean find 
nothing to do at home; among the last is Cap- 
tain John Arthurs, who had met one of his 
batmen trying to make a living by selling toy 
balloons on the streets of London, but he 
himself had not the two pence to buy one 
to help the poor fellow along. This Captain 
Arthurs dies on the voyage. “The Emi- 
grant”? at length lands in Australia and is 
taken by a fellow-voyager, a native son, who 
is returning to the homeland, after building 
roads for the Turks while they were slaugh- 
tering his fellow-countrymen, the gallant 
Anzaes, at Gallipoli and the Dardanelles. 
This is Stalky, a leading character of the 
novel. His introduction in the light of a 
renegade to the Cause is offensive, to say the 
least. Australia produced no renegades or 
traitors during the Great War. She sent 
575,000 of her bravest and her best to the 
colors, and thousands of them were butchered 
by the Turkish and German’ troops. ‘The 
Emigrant” and Stalky have some wonderful 
adventures in and around Melbourne which 
are admirably recorded. There are several 
very good descriptive passages and many 
episodes are even graphically written. 

“The Emigrant” is not adapted to the 
hardy, brown-skinned sons of toil he enecoun- 
ters, the big fellows in the dungarees and 
moleskins and cabbage-tree hats, who seem 
to talk a language different from his, though 
it is English at that. No, he is unfit to cope 
with them. He gets involved in some labor 
troubles, then he tries to scribble a bit, but 
his lurid literature gets him no recognizance 
from the working classes, and finally he and 
Stalky take to the woods and the tall timber. 
A searlet thread of love helps to relieve the 
dull drab of the tale. And the description of 
a Bush fire adds a bit of excitement, yet what 
he deseribes as such is no more a Bush fire 
than a children’s bonfire on election night. 
It is apparent that the author did not remain 
sufficiently long in the Land of the Southern 
Cross to deseribe the country or its people, 
much less the conditions under which the 
latter live. 


An Editor ‘‘On the Road to 
Damascus” 


the mountains. Flocks of sheep and goats 
were grazing in the valley below—a restful 
scene. Then our eyes fell upon the noblest 
ruins of history—Baalbec. For thousands 
of years, for centuries untold, their majesty 
and grandeur have eloquently told the story 
of the work of man. 

Nothing but the shards of what was once 
a colossal, marvelous city lay in a panorama 
before us, remainders and reminders of the 
glory that had once been Baalbec. 


Continued from page 316 














Suddenly, out of a spring sky... 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 
on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 
spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came on this 
turned into a furious storm of sleet, snow 
and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 telephone 
poles were down. Seven thousand miles of 
wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine exchanges 
isolated. Eleven thousand telephones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 

Within 72 hours the isolated exchanges 


“Tue TELEPHONE BOOKS ARE 


From the Temple of the Sun we made our 
way over the towering wreckage of Time 
to the Temple of Jupiter. Clustered in the 
midst of this graveyard of monoliths, pil- 
lars, caryatids, and cross pieces, stood a 
number of towering columns indicating 
where others of the fifty-four columns had 
towered supporting the great temple. Mar- 
velous in their symmtery and entrancing 
in the beauty of their Corinthian carvings 
are these monuments to the art of the stone- 
cutters of Baalbec. 

In far-away lands evidences of their craft 
are to be found. The worship of Baal was 
practiced in England, Ireland, and America. 
The blood altars of sacrifice at Baaltec are 


were connected and the 11,000 tele- 

phones back in service. Then, while 

the temporary construction carried 
on, neighboring Bell System warehouses 
poured out all needed equipment, new poles 
were set, new crossarms placed and new wire 
and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide net- 
work, is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One 
System, Universal Service. 

Better and better telephone service at the 
lowest cost is the goal of the Bell System. 
Present improvements constantly going into 
effect are but the foundation for the greater 
service of the future. 


THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


duplicated in Yucatan to the god Chacmool; 
in the hills of Wales and in County Clare, 
Ireland. Ball’s Bridge in Dublin and in 
Limerick City are titles imported from 
Lebanon. Huge Druid mounds of the Magi 
are to be found in such places as Saltburn, 
England, and the Danejon inside the very 
city walls of Canterbury, as well as all over 
Ireland, and there are several exactly simi-_ 
lar in Central America—all catalogued as 
“prehistoric.” 

All that now remains of the Temple of 
Jupiter are the nine columns rising sixty- 
five feet into the sky and still upholding a 
part of the porch roof consisting of a great 
slab of stone finely sculptured underneath, 

Continued on page 332 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 











MAN was struggling with an empty 
van at the entrance to a shed which 
abutted on the road. A kind-hearted 

fellow who was passing observed his diffi- 
culty, and went to his assistance. After 
half an hour’s efforts the first man said, 
“It’s no use, mate, we can’t push it in.” 

“Push it in,” replied the newcomer. 
“Good heavens! I thought we were pulling 
it out.”—Weekly Scotsman. 


& * x 


Teacher: Did your father help you with 
this problem? 

Bobby: No, 
Pathfinder. 


I got it wrong myself!— 
* = * 


Small Boy: “What is ‘College-bred,’ pop?” 
Pop (with son in college): “They make 
college bred, my boy, from the flour of youth 
and the dough of old age.”—West Point 
Pointer. 
a * * 
Paperhanging—With paper, $7 room; 
without paper, $5.—Ad in the Pittsburgh 
Press. 
* * * 


Wrong Brand—The gob was worrying. 
“Tell me about it,” said his pal. “Get it off 
your chest.” 

“T wish I could,” groaned the gob. “I’ve 
got ‘Marguerite’ tattooed there and the girl 
I’m engaged to marry is named ‘Helen.’ ” 


* * * 


Teacher: Use the word triangle in a sen- 
tence! 

Willie: If fish don’t bite on grasshoppers, 
triangle worms. 

Ker-Flop!—Smith: It is not the cost of 
the car that worries the average motorist, 
but the upkeep. 

Jones: And sometimes the turnover. 

Sam Hopkins accidentally shot himself 
while hunting. One of the wounds is fatal, 
but his friends are glad to hear that the 
other is not serious.—Winnebago (Minn.) 
Enterprise. 

s e * 

Teacher—An anonymous person is one 
who does not wish to be known—who’s that 
laughing in the class? 

Voice—An anonymous person, teacher.— 
Boston Transcript. 

= * _ 

Stuffed Dates.—Bob—Did you fill your 
date last night? 

Matt—I hope so. 
sight. 


She ate everything in 


Caller—‘“Look here, I want to see about 
this paragraph announcing my resignation 
from the Chamber of Commerce.” 

Editor—“But it’s quite true, isn’t it?” 

Caller—“Quite. But I should like you 
to explain why you’ve printed it under 
‘Public Improvements’.” 

* * s 


A man who had been asked to make his 
after-dinner speech as short as possible, 
arose and said: 

“T am asked to propose the toast of Mr. 
Dodshon, and I have been told that the less 
said about him the better.”—Royal Arca- 


num Bulletin. 
* * * 


Caller (breathlessly): “Doctor, can you - 


do anything for me? My name is Brown.” 

Doctor: “I’m sorry, I haven’t any remedy 
for that.” 

* * * 

Wasted Noise—“That young fellow with 
Maud certainly wears loud clothes.” 

“They don’t impress Maud. She turns a 
deaf ear to his suit.”—Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


Keeping the Moths Out—The old-fash- 
ioned girl who used to make ash receivers 
out of cigar bands now has a daughter who 
makes one out of the parlor rug.—Life 


* * x 


What Did He Mean?—The minister men- 
tioned in his sermon that some people at- 
tend church for no better reason than to 
show off their best clothes. Then he con- 
cluded, “I am thankful to see that none of 
you have come for that reason.”—Path- 
finder. 


Driver (to sweet young thing): “I can 
see that I’m only a little pebble in your life.” 

Sweet Young Thing: “That’s all. But I 
wish you were a little boulder.” 

“We also have some nice horseradish to- 
day,” the grocer was explaining to the new 
bride out on her first shopping trip. 

“Oh, but we keep a car,” she explained 
sweetly.—Watchman-Examiner. 


* * * 


There were two partners in the firm, and 
one of them happening to pass on, a young 
employee approached the surviving partner, 
with whom he was not exactly what you 
could call a favorite. 

“T am sorry, sir, to hear of Mr. John’s 
demise and I have come to ask if you would 
like me to take his place.” 

“Yes, I should very much,” was the reply, 
“if you can get the undertaker to arrange 
— 


“That was greedy of you, Tommy, to eat 
your little sister’s share of pie.” 

“You told me, Mother, I was always to 
take her part,” repllied Tommy. 

—Missouri Outlaw. 
* * * 

Mr. Goofus: “I see by the papers that the 
chain stores are selling more than ever be- 
fore.” 

Mrs. Goofus: “I don’t see what people 
want to buy so many chains for, do you?” 


* x * 


“My gal,” he said, “is a decided blonde.” 

“Yes,” said another girl. “I was with her 
when she decided.” 

* * * 

The Boy Friend—“Say, who’s the dumb- 
looking guy that drives your car around 
and works in the garden? I notice he al- 
ways gives me a nasty look when I come in.” 

The Girl. Friend—“Oh, don’t mind him. 
That’s just father.” 


* * * 

He—‘“My ancestors came over in the May- 
flower.” 

She—“It’s mighty lucky for you they did, 
for the immigration laws are much stric- 
ter now.”—Wall Street Journal. 

+ * * 

The Cop—“Say! I almost broke my neck 
followin’ you around them curves.” — 

She—‘Well, I hope this teaches you not 
to chase after every pretty girl you see!” 
—Life. 


* * * 


Liza and Fannie were discussing their 
Sunday night dates. 

“Yes, mam, I done had me a neckin’ 
party last night!” 

“Neckin’ party? Law, chile, don’t you 
know them is out of style? They had them 
four thousand years ago.” 

“How you done know they had them four 
thousand years ago?” 

“’Cause my mammy done told me that 
the Bible says that King Solomon took the 
Queen of Sheba into the banquet hall and 
he fed her wine and nectar!” 


* * * 


“A man’s fraternity pin on a girl’s dress 
used to mean an engagement.” 

“Well, what is it now?” 

“Oh, just necking privileges.”—Patton’s 
Monthly. 


* * * 


Big Sister—“Oh, dear, why doesn’t the 
baby stop crying? I don’t know what to do 
with her.” 

Little Sister—“Why? 
tions come with her?” 


Didn’t the direc- 
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-now in every 


Statler 





Pleasing guests is more important at Statler- 
operated hotels than making quick profits. 
That’s why hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have just been spent to equip every one of the 
7,700 Statler rooms—in six cities — for radio 
reception of superlative quality. Choice of two 
carefully selected programs always available — 
without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler over Sunday. 


You’re sure of a pleasant week-end. 
The z organization of 
70 LAL LEN 

There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON «+ BUFFALO (HcSamim’) « CLEVELAND ~- DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS « NEW YORK (‘siitiopiatea”) 


Hotels Statler 


7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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You could almost 
live in the Closets ! 


,* 


If it’s just a hat and coat, a cubby- 
hole will do. But when you go away 
for a week-end, or a longer trip—you 
and your wardrobe—you'll want a 
closet with plenty of hooks and 
shelves and standing room, to hold a 
few clothes comfortably. A _ closet 
like those at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall! 

They’re large and they’re airy and 
they’re placed in comfortable, sun- 
shiny rooms. Rooms where the sun 
pours in the windows; rooms with 
cool, fresh beds, deep chairs, and space 
to walk around. Such rooms make 
getting up difficult—what with the 
choice between sleep and a marvelous 
breakfast downstairs! 

And Chalfonte-Haddon Hall has 
many other delightful things, too. 
Cultivated and friendly people, not 
a bit ashamed to smile back at you 

cosy read ng chairs . . . ele- 
vator men who know you and the 
floor you live on . . . your own table 
in the dining-room. In a very real 
sense of the word, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall is home. 


May we send you a booklet further 
describing Chalfonte-Haddon Hall ? 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
ATLANTIC CITY American Plan 


Leeds’ and Lippincott Company 




















A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


An Editor ‘‘On the Road to 
Damascus”’ 


With my imagination fired, I attempted to 
complete the picture of these structures, 
one of the marvels of the world. How they 
were built with the few crude tools we be- 
lieve the workmen of that day possessed re- 
mains a wonder to greater engineering 
minds than mine. There was one block of 
stone two hundred feet long that looked big 
enough to serve as the foundation for a 
New York skyscraper, and yet there were 
no evidences of steam shovels and derricks 
having been used. 

At the bottom of the great quarry was 
evidently what had been the mate to the 
slab which formed a part. of the roof of 
Jupiter’s Temple. It was an exact duplicate 
of the other, finished to the last detail, and 
ready for the hands of the architect and 
master builder to whose genius these noble 
ruins owe their origin. It was seventy feet 
long, fifteen feet in height and width—a 
footstool for the gods. 

But hold—we are now on the borders of 
the Promised Land! 


Continued from page 329 





The CHAPPLE SERVICE 


A modern printing establishment equipped with 
labor-saving machinery and operated by skilled 
craftsmen. Let us estimate on your next order. 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. Boston 25, Mass. 














Tue Drake HOTEL is won- 
derfully located. On the lake, 
yet within easy walking dis- 
tance of the heart of down-town 
Chicago. For tempting food 
and remarkable service, THE 
DRAKE is known far and wide. 
Rates as low as five dollars a 
day single room with bath, six 
double. Special discounts for ex- 
tended stays. Write for Illus- 
trated Booklet, Edition 00. 


Under the Blackstone Management, 
known the world over. 




















Classified Advertisements 


REPRESENTATIVES wanted in cities and 
towns of 5,000 or less where the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE or the Chapple Publishing Com- 
pany books are not sold in the stores. Liberal 
commission proposition. Please send refer- 
ences.—CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 952 
Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BIG OHIO CORPORATION wants county 
manager. $50 weekly commission. Earnings 
start immediately. Good for $5000 yearly. 
We furnish everything, deliver and collect. 
Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr-Fyter 
Co., 1880 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 





TREMENDOUS / 
AMAZING / 
OVERWHELMING / 


Thae is the universal nerdict 
on the} new religious novel 


LAVA 


The Tale of a Fighting Pastor 
By FREDERIC ZEIGEN 


With a Foreword by the late 
James Oliver Curwood 


It is tremendous because it dares 
to tell conditions in the Church— 
even at the expense of Church life. 


It is amazing because it dares to 
make a hero of the Preacher and 
shows that it requires a he-man 
nowadays to fight for a clean com- 
munity. 


It is overwhelming because it 
dares to expose hypocrisy on the 
Official Boards and has a right- 
hand wallop in every active chap- 
ter. 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 


It has love, rage, fights, riots, 
fires and bombings, with an intricate 
plot which unravels and makes you 
ery, laugh, and clench your fist in 
emotion. 


Your copy is at the newsstand, 
or send for it at the publisher. 


«. 


CHAPPLE/|,PUBLISHING .CO. 
_ : 952 Dorchester Avenue 

Price, $2.00, postpaid Sediem Maio. 

Chapple Publishing Co. 


Boston 




















“To keep fit - 


Reach 
fora 
Lucky 
instead 
of a 
sweet. 


reach for 
a Luchy. 


Hamilton 
Fish, Jr. 
National 
Legislator 
and Public 

Official 


HAMILTON FISH, JR. 
National Legislator and Public Official 


“From actual experience with American Veterans 
in the Expeditionary Force, I found that ciga- 
rette smoking quieted the nerves and that Lucky 
Strikes were as necessary as food for the soldiers 
in the battle zone. Physical fitness is as essential 
in public life and business as it is in football 
or in the Army. To keep fit, reach for a Lucky 
instead of a sweet.” 

HAMILTON Fisn, Jr. 


HE modern common sense way— reach 
fora Lucky instead of a fattening sweet. 
Everyone is doing it—men keep healthy 


and fit, women retain a trim figure. Lucky 
Strike,the finest tobaccos, skilfully blended, 
then toasted to develop a flavor which is a 
delightful alternative for that craving for 
fattening sweets. 


Toasting frees Lucky Strike from impuri- 
ties. 20,679 physicians recognize this when 
they say Luckies are less irritating than 
other cigarettes. That’s why folks say: 
“Tt’s good to smoke Luckies.”’ 


“ote Authorities attribute the enor- 
———— * mous increase in Cigarette smok- 
ing to the improvement in the process of 
Cigarette manufacture by the application 
of heat. It is true that during 1928, 
Lucky Strike Cigarettes showed a greater 
increase than all other Cigarettes com- 
bined. This confirms in no uncertain 
terms the public’s confidence in the 
superiority of Lucky Strike. 














“It’s toasted” 


© 1929, The Americar Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


No Throat Irritation- No Cough. 


Coast to coast radio hook-up every Saturday night through 
the National Broadcasting Company’s network. The 
Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra in ‘“‘'The Tunes that made 
Broadway, Broadway.” 
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Good workmen like to use ARMco 
Ingot [ron. [t not only lasts longer 
but forms better’ and 1s always 
uniform in quality. The Armco 
Triangle, shown above, identifies 
every sheet of this pure tron. 








The shop that uses PURE IRON 
can save you many dollars! 














Rust-resisting ARMCcO Ingot Iron 
has long been used for furnace 
casings and pipes. And now 
manufacturers are making even 
the furnaces themselves of ARMCO 
Ingot Iron plates. They conduct 
heat better and do not scale or 
crack as readily as the old style 
castings. 


You'll avoid the trouble and expense 
of leaking gutters and downspouts, 
if you see to it that ARMco Ingot 
Iron is used in yours. 








R* STED metal work about 
a house is not only ex- 
pensive, but so needless. 

For you don’t have tospend 
a lot of money to avoid this 
waste. Simply see to it that 
all sheet metal work around 
your home is made ef 
pure iron. It costs so much 
less than rarer metals and 
lasts so much longer than 
cheaper ones. 

The easiest way to do this 
is to give the job to a shop 
that displays the ARMCO 


Ingot Iron Sign, when you 
build or repair. 

These shops use ARMCO 
Ingot Iron . . . unequalled 
for resisting rust because it 
is the purest iron made. 
ARMCO Ingot Iron is practi- 
cally free from the foreign 
elements that hasten rust 
in other low-cost metals. It 
will giveyou years and yearsof 
care-free, economical service. 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILLCO. 


Executive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Export: The Armco International Corp. 
Cable Address: ** ARMCO-MIDDLETOW N” 


Since 1916 ARMCO Ingot 
Iron has withstood the 
corrosive action of paper 
mill fumes in these ven- 
tilators on the mills of 
the Rex Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


THE ARMCO INGOT IRON SHOPS 











STEIN WAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue District it 
the year 1925 








THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 
One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 


business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 














Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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| 
| HEN you plan to cruise south- 
ward this winter, think of the 







romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 


Caribbean. 









| . and your memories of the past are made more 
| enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
| present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
| outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
| served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 












. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 







Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 
week in the year 


Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
\§ trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
| thing is included in the price you 
spay for your ticket. 


















Address Passenger Department 
United Fruit Company 
Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


















Write for beautiful booklet “Carib 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 
Caribbean 









10 to aictaseie Cruises to 


~ ™“ Cuba Jamaica Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombi L British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena — Barrios Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Guatemala City Belize Puerto Castilla 

Santa Marta Tela 
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New Series 9 





Articles of Timely Interest 
Frontispiece 
Affairs at Washington 
By Joe Mitchell Chapp!e 
Observing a Health Day Every Month 
Edith Scott Magna’s Magic D. A. R. Work 


WASHINGTON'S 


NEWEST AND MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED 


HOTEL 


Bringing the Tropics to Boston 

Half a Million Without a Country in U.S.A... 
Looking After Uncle Sam’s Business Affairs... . 
Leader of Dr. Cadman’s Radio Choir 

The Making of That Little Lump of Sugar 


Mystic Paintings of George Washington 
By Cassie Moncure Lyne 


“Our Jim”—A biography from the book ‘‘Our 
Jim” 
By. Joe Mitchell Chapple 


Walls of the Old Waldorf Must Crumble 


A Close-Up of the President of Venezuela 
By Clarence Ferguson 


Favorite ‘‘Heart Throbs’’ of Famous People... . 
The Interchange of Citizenship 

George P. Metzger, Author of ‘‘Copy’”’ 

General Feng, the Spartan Hero of China 

The Poet’s Corner 

Tickleweed and Feathers 


CONNECTICUT ae ee 


.. THE CENTER OF ... 
DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL ‘LIFE 











CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
952-956 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mas achusetts 


Entered as second-class matter October, 1894, at the Postoffice 
at Boston, Massachusetts, under the act of March 8, 1879 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
Subscription, $3.00 a Year 25 Cents a Copy 
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SRB RBBAIBAS 


Heart Throbs Heart Songs 


840 Favorite , Over 400 Large Over 500 
Selections Generous Pages Pages 


























Use This Order 
Blank 


Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. I... . .$2.00 
Heart Throbs, Vol. IIl.... 2.00 
The Happy Habit 

Heart Songs 

Little Helps 

A’top o’ the World 

History Making 

The Poets’ Lincoln 


Over 400 Songs 
Complete with 
Words and Music 


Stick to the Finish... 
Warren G. Harding, Our 
After-War President. . 

National Magazine 
Vivid Spain 
To Bagdad and Back.... 


HEART 
NOP NTEN) 


tus Sts US UU UU 


Lava — 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ 
which send me by mail, prepaid, 
the items I have checked above. 


MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY 


The most popular gift-book ever published. A 
volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 


The volume with a soul! 
The companion of the piano! cyyrion: Be sure to write 


« your name and street address 
Price $3.50 plainly. 
Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 





Harold Hili Blossom, Landscape Architect 


A Maytime Garden showing Canterbury Bells—President Hoover’s favorite flower 


flemorial Day Memories 


MAITLAND LeROY OSBORNE 


HEY have not died in vain—those boys 


With young souls undefiled— 
With eyes that gazed serene on Death: 
With lips that even smiled! 


They have not died in vain—the road 
Their swift young feet have trod 


Leads straight and shining to the heights 


Of the Mansion House of God! 


They have not died in vain—our eyes 
Now dim with anguished tears, 

Shall shine with pride and glory thru 
The passing of the years. 


They have not died in vain—the wombs 
That gave those heroes birth 

Brought forth a finer breed of men 
To clarify the earth. 


They have not died in vain—those boys! 
Their blood that stains the sod 

Of France and Flanders is their gauge 
Of sacrifice to God! 


They have not died in vain—we know! 
The world’s a sweeter place 

To live in since they gave their lives 
To save the human race. 


And surely He who walked the earth 
Shall grasp those groping hands, 
And guide their faltering footsteps till 
They reach the Pleasant Lands. 


For if a sparrow shall not fall 
Unknown of Him on High— 
How surely were it not in vain 
For those brave boys to die! 


Oh, mourning mothers of our land, 
From Florida to Maine, 

Take comfort to your hearts because 
They have not died in vain! 





